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Liners the physical struggle for life 
is at its keenest, as itis among the 
Eskimos, the years glide by free from the 
more subtle cares and worries of the civil- 
ized man. The Eskimo, says Mr. Knud 
Rasmussen in “The People of the Polar 
North,” does not count the days, and keeps 
no record of time. All his thoughts are 
centered on hunting. Once I asked an 
Eskimo who seemed to be plunged in re- 
flection, “ What are you thinking about?” 
He laughed at my question, and said, “Oh, 
it is only you white men who go in so much 
for thinking! Up here we only think of 
our flesh-pits, and whether we have enough 
for the long dark of the winter. If we 
have meat enough then there is no need to 
think. I have meat and to spare!” I saw 
that I had insulted him by crediting him 
with thought. On another occasion I asked 
an unusually intelligent Eskimo, who had 
taken part in Peary’s last north polar ex- 
pedition: “ Tell me, what did you suppose 
was the object of all your exertions? What 
did you think when you saw the land dis- 
appear behind you and you found yourself 
out on the drifting ice-floes?” “Think?” 
said Panigpak, astonished. “TI did not need 
to think. Peary did that!” Eating be- 
comes the great thing with the Eskimo. I 
once excused myself, when paying a visit, 
with the plea that I had already eaten and 
had had enough. I was laughed at, and the 
answer received was: “There thou talkest 
like a dog! Dogs can be stuffed till they 
are satisfied and can eat no more; but 
people—people can always eat!” 


Mr. Ropert CHEVIOT was a hero-wor- 
shiper. He read everything he could find 
about the great hunters, explorers and ad- 
venturers of the world. He was fond of 
talking about heroism and commending it 
to others. He was often heard to say, 
“There are no heroes nowadays to com- 
pare with those of the older times. The 
dying out of war is a calamity. We need a 





war now and then to revive the courage of 
the race.” 

His pastor used to argue good-naturedl 
with him on this matter, and finally chal- 
lenged him to do a certain number of things 
that would call for as much real courage as 
any soldier or adventurer had ever shown. 
Mr. Cheviot accepted the challenge some- 
what scornfully, and the minister, who knew 
him well, sent him the following list of tasks 
to perform, and left it to his parishioner to 
be the judge of the heroism required to do 
any one of them: 

1. Adopt the Biblical tithing system, and 
give one-tenth of your income to religious 
work. That will be about ten times what 
you are giving now. 

2. Give up tobacco. It is a habit that 
does you no good, and is a bad example to 
your own boy. 

3. Never lose your temper when dis- 
cussing matters of dress with your wife, 
or talking politics with your neighbor. 

4. Share the morning paper with your 
wife, or let her read it first. 

5. Begin and maintain regular family 
worship. 

6. Pay the men you employ living wages 
—a thing you are not doing at present. 

When Mr. Robert Cheviot read this list, 
his first impulse was to write his pastor an 
angry letter, but on reflection, his anger 
vanished. “Your list,” he finally wrote, 
“convicted me of cowardice. I have been 
worshiping the wrong kind of heroism. If 
I did the six things you mentioned, I should 
be braver than Peary or Amundsen. I 
begin to see that Christian virtues call for 
greatest herosism.”—Youth’s Companion. 


TEACHING is not a showy profession. 
The artisan may, by his inventive skill, ex- 
cite the admiration and gratitude of multi- 
tudes; the lawyer by one able forensic 
effort may make to himself a name; the 
physician: by his skill bring back almost 
from the jaws of death some victim of dis- 
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ease; but the teacher must be content to 
labor on from year to year, knowing that 
his labors may be unrecognized and unap- 
preciated. He must sow with care the good 
seed, anxiously nurture the young plantlet, 
and not be discouraged if his labors receive 
no other recognition than the kindly smile 
of those whose affection he has won by his 
untiring solicitude and the pittance which, 
too frequently, is meted out with a grudg- 
ing hand. It has been so in the past, and 
may be so for years to come. The duty 
of the hour for the teacher is by all lawful 
means to raise education in the estimation 
of the public; and when men begin to place 
something like a proper value on education, 
thev will also estimate more properly the 
profession whose peculiar province it is to 
impart such education. As the teacher is 
to be a model for his class, his salary should 
be such as to draw the best talent into the 
profession. 


AmoncG the noblest benefactors of our 
race and country are many quiet teachers, 
who, in inconspicuous places, are doing 
faithful work in the intellectual training 
and moral development of the young. 
Many are meagerly rewarded in money and 
fame in this world, but they may hereafter 
“shine as stars in the firmament forever.” 


PEOPLE who are in a position to regulate 
the habits of the young cannot be too care- 
ful of their own conduct. A Board of 
Visitors to the Annapolis Naval Academy 
recommended that the cadets be prohibited 
the use of tobacco, dwelling at length on its 
deleterious effects, while at the very time 
they were discussing the subject, every 
member of the committee had a lighted 
cigar in his mouth. 


Mr. W. D. Howe ts wrote a letter to 
the children in one of the schools of Jef- 
ferson, Ohio, referring to their purpose to 
make his life and works the subject of lit- 
erary study, in which he said: “ As you get 
on in the forties you will understand that 
life is chiefly what life has been, and that 
an author is merely one who has had the 
fortune to remember more of it than other 
men. A good many wise critics will tell 
you that writing is inventing; but I know 
better than that: it is only remembering. 
And I want to whisper to you that a great 
many thoughts, feelings, and ideas in my 
books are those which I remember to have 
had in Jefferson when I was a boy there. 
By and by you will all be authors, or rather 
you will realize that you have been authors, 
as you set down for the printed page or for 
the circle of our own fireside the history of 
your life. I hope that history will be for 
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each of you a true and sweet and good one, 
without harm for any living soul in it, and 
with help to all who come to know it.” 


THE teacher’s status in many communi- 
ties is not what it ought to be, He (or she) 
is a citizen, and entitled to all the rights 
and privileges of a citizen as such. He has 
a right to social, political, and religious con- 
victions, and a right to express them, the 
same as any other citizen. And not only is 
it his right, but it is his duty. No person 
is fit to stand in the teacher’s place who has 
thought so little upon men and things, or 
who is so low in the scale of manhood, as 
to look upon questions of State and society 
with indifference. Above all things, the 
teacher, male or female, should be a model 
citizen; and the model citizen is one who 
views all matters with the utmost candor 
and intelligence, and whose conscience 
compels him to speak and act his convic- 
tions. 


WE must have thorough work, beginning 
at the foundation of elementary learning. 
Primary departments require special atten- 
tion. The little children must be started 
in the right direction. With the disposi- 
tion throughout the United States to multi- 
ply higher institutions of learning, we need 
especially to look after elementary schools, 
where the friends of public education must 
plant themselves if they seek an impregna- 
ble position in the contest against ignorance 
and prejudice. Higher institutions, in a 
certain way, can take care of themselves. 
The common school, preserved by constant 
effort and the most watchful care, lives only 
on the food of a strong, wholesome public 
sentiment, and upon the record which its 
teachers can make for efficient work in ele- 
mentary instruction. 


Many teachers fail of success through 
want of sufficient reliance upon themselves. 
They, of course, are continually meeting 
with difficulties, for many of which they 
are in no way prepared. But, however 
tremulous at heart one may feel at the 
necessity of coping with these things, he 
must never let the children suspect it. To 
them he should seem to be ready for any- 
thing. Especially should he never seem to 
be in fear of his pupils. We knew a young 
lady, who might have made a successful 
teacher, if she could have overcome or 
veiled her cowardice. She never could con- 
trol her pupils, because she was too afraid 
of them. “I enter my school-room every 
day,” we heard her say, “ actually sick wit 
dread of what mischief the children will 
think of to-day.” It was no wonder that 
she failed hopelessly as a teacher, and yet 
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she had ability enough to have succeeded 
well, could she have cultivated self-reli- 
ance. The teacher, if he has doubts of his 
own ability, must not show them. He must 
always act as though he felt sure of being 
master of the situation, whatever happens. 
Never let him betray perplexity; the sharp- 
eyed youngsters will see it and take ad- 
vantage of it. But he must seem to be 
ready on all occasions, and seeming to be 
reliant is the first step toward being so. 
Cultivate, then, a habit of relying upon 
yourself and acting with promptness and 
ready decision, and you will find it the 
greatest help you can possibly have. 


THOSE are best helped who help them- 
selves, is true in education as in every de- 
partment of human effort requiring indus- 
try, perseverance and enterprise. It is the 
old story of the traveler who, lost in a 
wilderness, came to an enchanted cave, in 
which he found many knights clad in com- 
plete armor, each standing silent and mo- 
tionless by the side of his silent and motion- 
less steed. Upon a rock at the entrance of 
the cave were placed a horn and a sword. 
Whoever would command those enchanted 
warriors must choose between these two. 
The traveler seized the horn, and as he 
blew a shrill blast, the scene vanished from 
his view, and as he was borne away by a 
rushing, mighty wind, he heard a voice 
ringing in his ear that he was a coward who 
did not first draw the sword before he blew 
the horn. 


THE teacher’s fish-hook is the interroga- 
tion point, for with his questions he angles 
in the minds of his scholars for facts, con- 
clusions, inferences and judgments, the re- 
sults of all mental processes. The best 
educators are now fully agreed as to the 
great superiority of the drawing-out proc- 
ess, compared with the pouring-in style of 
teaching. When the teacher does most of 
the talking, the minds of the scholars are 
apt to remain more or less inactive. Noth- 
ing wakes up the mind more quickly and 
thoroughly than a direct question. For 
commanding attention, for arousing curi- 
osity, for quickening recollection, for fix- 
ing truth in the memory and applying it to 
the conscience, wise and well-put questions 
are invaluable. But to be most effective, 
questions must be well made. The mental 
fish-hook has some striking resemblances 
to the piscatorial article. 


CuLTuRE is something above and beyond 
education. One may be very learned in 
certain directions, may be an authority in 
language, science or art, yet may not have 
attained true culture. We can conceive of 





a scholar, a learned man, who shall be 
coarse, sensual, rough in speech and man- 
ner; in short, a barbarian of the Dr. John- 
son type; but when we speak of a cultured 
person, we admit no usch possibilities in 
our thoughts. The attainment of thorough 
culture is almost impossible to one who has 
not descended from educated, cultivated 
ancestry. It is a herculean labor for one 
who has been reared roughly, coarsely, by 
uneducated persons, to acquire a smooth, 
clear articulation, a perfect pronunciation, 
the polished, graceful manners, and the 
steady tact that belong by nature and birth- 
right. 


DETERMINE once for all that you are 
never going to pity yourself. You are to 
take things as they come. You will not 
whine because you have no chance, but 
will make the best of whatever happens. 
You will adjust yourself to events and not 
complain because you cannot have things 
as you would like them. Decide that you 
will be uniformly cheerful. You will put 
away all sulking gloom and morbidness, as 
being poison. You will steadily cultivate 
brightness and cheer as a habit. You can 
do this. What happens to you has nothing 
to do with the case. It all depends upon 
you. Resolve to cultivate courage. Say to 
yourself that you will not be afraid, what- 
ever comes along. The coward never did 
amount to anything. It is by being afraid 
that people become low, vile weaklings. All 
goodness is a form of moral courage. Re- 
solve also to be honest with yourself and 
with the world; that you will never seek 
to have any merit you do not possess, nor 
take any money you have not earned, nor 
desire praise when you do not deserve it. 

—Woman’s World. 


Tue Brste.—“No matter how infidel 
philosophers may regard the Bible I shall 
cling to it until they show me a better reve- 
lation. The Bible emptied, effete, worn 
out! If all the wisest men of the world 
were placed man to man they could not 
sound the shallowest depth of the Gospel of 
John. Oh, philosophers! teach me through 
your song how to find joy in sorrow, 
strength in weakness, and light in darkest 
days; how to bear buffeting and scorn; how 
to welcome death and to pass through its 
ministration into the sphere of life, and 
this, not for me only, but for the world that 
groans and travails in pain. And until you 
can do this, speak not to me of a better 
revelation.” 


It is a dangerous thing to express a 
strong dislike of some failing of a fellow- 
man. For in so doing we may be calling 
special attention to that same failing in our- 
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selves. It is a strange fact that the things 
we most dislike in others are pretty sure to 
be our own pet faults. The hot-tempered 
man speaks pityingly or contemptuously of 
his neighbor’s lack of self-control. The 
gossiping man or woman has only un- 
measured condemnation of the scandal- 
loving tongue of an acquaintance. If we 
find ourselves particularly intolerant of 
these very faults in others, it is probably 
because they are our own failings. Per- 
mitted sin has a fatal power to blind one to 
the fact of its existence. But we can let 
God turn to good account even our sinful 
tendency to criticise others, if, when we 
find ourselves tempted to do this, we recog- 
nize it as an index to an unsuspected weak- 
ness of our own, and claim God’s deliver- 
ance from that weakness.—S. S. Times. 


Human bones are really tremendously 
strong and possessed of marvelous resisting 
power. Indeed, the bones of the fairest, 
most delicate looking woman are stronger 
than the strongest oak. Of course a bone 
is hollow, and that is one of the chief rea- 
sons it resists such extreme weights. For 
instance, a small bone which is no more 
than a square millimeter in diameter will 
hold in suspension without breaking some 
thirty-five pounds, while a stick of best oak 
of similar width will not hold more than 
twenty pounds. Indeed, the average bone 
of the average man is stronger by one half 
than that of solid oak. The principle on 
which our bones are constructed being 
made hollow and consequently stronger 
than if they were solid and heavier, is the 
same mechanics have followed the world 
over. Constructive engineers employ tubes 
instead of solid cylinders. In the case of 
animals thousands of years ago one reason 
of their bulky frame is attributed by scien- 
tists as due to the fact their bones were 
solid and added to their weight. 


From your children’s earliest infancy in- 
culcate the necessity of instant obedience. 
Unite firmness with gentleness. Let your 
children understand that you mean just 
what you say. Never promise them any- 
thing unless you are quite sure you can 
give them what you promise. If you tell a 
little child to do something, show him how 
to do it, and see that it is done. Always 
correct your children for wilfully disobey- 
ing you, but never correct them in anger. 
Never show your children that they can 
vex you, or make you lose your self-com- 
mand. If they give way to petulance and 
temper, wait till they are calm, and then 
gently reason with them on the impropriety 
of their conduct. Remember that a little 
present punishment, when the occasion 
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arises, is much more effectual than the 
threatening of a greater punishment should 
the fault be renewed. Never give your 
children anything because they cry for it. 
On no account allow them to do at one 
time what you have forbidden at another. 


THE assertion is repeated from time to 
time that teachers as a rule read less con- 
cerning their professional work, than any 
other class of people. The meagre support 
received by educational journals all over 
the country, and the frequent “ suspen- 
sions” and “consolidations” which occur, 
point to the truthfulness of the statement. 
There must be something wrong when such 
is the case. We urge nothing as to the use- 
fulness of particular journals; but it may 
be stated, in general, that the teacher’s 
work is important, and no one can afford 
to rest content with what he knows or what 
he is, but should strive to improve with 
each day. Artisans, mechanics and farm- 
ers, men who work with wood and stone 
and soil, support their journals. A farmer 
who reads no agricultural paper is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. Why should 
not teachers, who work on far more costly 
material, profit by all the experience of 
their contemporaries? Some argue that 
elements of their work are all before them, 
and that it is an individual task for each to 
find the best means to an end. Granting 
this, there are numberless economies of 
time and method, and opportunities of 
arousing individual enthusiasm and inter- 
est, only attainable from contact with the 
co-laborers in the same field. As conven- 
tions and institutes are at best only occa- 
sional, the educational journal remains the 
best method for exchanging ideas. 


I EARLY saw that the use of books was 
unfavorable to despatch, and I made it a 
rule not to let a child cipher from a book, 
until she was very quick and very accurate, 
in what are called the ground rules of arith- 
metic. My manner of teaching these rules 
may have had something peculiar in it, but 
it was rather the amount of practice than 
the method, which gave my pupils a degree 
of speed and accuracy that somewhat as- 
tonished strangers. I recollect that once 
an awkward teacher, from a neighboring 
state, visited my school, and as he had 
published an arithmetic and felt strong in 
this branch, he asked me to show him an 
exercise in it. I called out a class of about 
twenty, and gave them a sum in simple mul- 
tiplication of which the multiplier was 8. 
They did the operation so quickly, that my 
visitor thought there was some trick in it, 
he asked if I would allow him to set them a 
sum. He began to dictate, and to write his 
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figures on the black-board, which was sc 
turned that the pupils could not see it; but 
his operations were so slow that the class 
grew impatient. He told them, at last, to 
multiply by 9, and before he had multiplied 
the first two figures, some held out the sum 
to him and asked if it was right. “Stop a 
minute!” said he. As the numbers in- 
creased around him, “Stop a minute, stand 
away!” said he, knocking the misses witl. 
his elbows, “ you put me out!” I beckoned 
them to form a line, and wait patiently. 
When he had done, he examined their slates 
and pronounced them all wrong, and he 
was evidently pleased at the result. But 
one of them instantly went to his sum on 
the black-board, and returned, saying that 
she believed the error was in his sum. He 
went over it again, and after a long time 
discovered that it was so. I asked him to 
try them again, but he declined, and most 
ungraciously added that “the girls bothered 
him.” They would have done ten such 
sums to his one, and made their figures ten 
times as well as his were made. He was 
the author of an arithmetic, notwithstand- 
ing, and had taught for several years. 


Lorp DUFFERIN in a speech at a Normal 
School, recently said: I confess if there is 
any criticism which I have to pass upon the 
youth of this new country—I do not say of 
Canada especially, but of the continent of 
America—it is that I have been struck by 
an absence of the deference and respect for 
those who are older than themselves to 
which we still cling in Europe. I have ob- 
served in traveling on board the steam- 
boats on the St. Lawrence, children run- 
ning about from one end to the other, 
whom, more than once, I have been tempted 
to take up and give a good whipping. I 
have seen them thrust aside two gentlemen 
in conversation, trample on ladies’ dresses, 
shoulder their way about without a thought 
of the inconvenience they were occasion- 
ing, and, what was more remarkable, these 
little thoughtless indiscretions did not seem 
to attract the attention of their parents. 





Many defer too long the making of a 
will. It need not be a long document, but 
should be clear. The will of the late Judge 
William G. Hawkins, of Pittsburgh, left an 
estate estimated at $1,500,000 in a concise 
statement of 140 words. Judge Hawkins, 
sat on the Orphans’ Court bench for thirty- 
eight years. His will was a reflection of 
his nature and manner on the bench. It 
was as follows: 

“JT, William G. Hawkins, make this will. 
I bequeath to Otto H. Gross, in recognition 
of his fidelity in service, the sum of $500. 

“T bequeath to each employe who has 





been in our service a year or more con- 
tinuously at the time of my death, the sum 
of $100 per year of said service. 

“TI give Miss Lydia S. Hays, my water- 
color painting by Miss Hugo, but should I 
survive her, I give said painting to the Car- 
negie Art Gallery as a memorial from her 
to her friend, Miss Magee. 

“The residue of my estate shall pass 
under the intestate law to my wife and 
children. 

“T appoint my son, R. P. Hawkins, ex- 
ecutor of this will, with power to sell so 
much of my real estate as may be necessary 
to pay my debts. 

“WILLIAM G. HawKINs.” 

There was no witness to the will. 


Tue Newark Advertiser says: “To peo- 
ple who pride themselves upon their apt- 
ness at spelling, we recommend the fol- 
lowing test which has been compiled in 
leisure moments by a gentleman in this city 
merely as a literary curiosity. It is cleverly 
arranged with a view to presenting as 
many difficult words in as small a space as 
possible, and there are probably few even 
of the ‘ gifted’ spellers who can write the 
whole from dictation without making some 
blunders.” 

The most skillful gauger I ever knew was 
a maligned cobbler, armed with a poniard, 
who drove a peddler’s wagon, using a mull- 
lein-stalk as an instrument of coercion, to 
tyrannize over his pony shod with calks. 
He was a Galilean Sadducee, and he had a 
phthisicky catarrh, diphtheria and the bil- 
ious intermittent erysipelas. A certain 
Sibyl, with the sobriquet of “ Gypsy,” went 
into ecstacies of cachinnation at seeing 
him measure a bushel of peas, and separate 
saccharine tomatoes from a heap of peeled 
potatoes, without dyeing or singeing the 
ignitible queu which he wore, or becoming 
paralyzed with a hemorrhage. Lifting her 
eyes to the ceiling of the cupola of the 
capitol to conceal her unparalleled embar- 
rassment, making a rough courtesy, and not 
harassing him with mystifying, rarefying 
and stupefying innuendoes, she gave him a 
couch, a bouquet of lilies, mignonette and 
fuchsias, a treatise on mnemonics, a copy 
of the Apocrypha in hieroglyphics, daguer- 
reotypes of Mendelssohn and Kosciusko, a 
kaleidoscope, a dram-phial of ipecacuanha, 
a teaspoonful of naphtha, for deleble pur- 
poses, a ferrule, a clarionet, some licorice, 
a surcingle, a carnelian of symmetrical pro- 
portions, a chronometer with a movable 
balance-wheel, a box of dominoes and a 
catechism. The gauger, who was also a 
trafficking rectifier and a parishioner of 
mine, preferring a woolen surtout (his 
choice was referable to a vacillating, occa- 
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sionally-occurring idiosyncrasy), wofully 
uttered this apothegm: “ Life is checkered; 
but schism, apostasy, heresy and villainy 
shall be punished.” The Sibyl apologizingly 
answered: “ There is a ratable and allege- 
able difference between a conferrable ellip- 
sis and a trisyllabic dieresis.” We replied 
in trochees, not impugning her suspicion. 


As a general rule, give your children 
something to do. A daily employment of 
some sort will exercise their minds health- 
fully, and develop elements of usefulness 
and self-reliance which may prove incal- 
culably valuable to their manhood and 
womanhood. Miserable is the plea urged 
by some that they “have not the time” to 
look after their children. No such pretext 
can divest them of the grave responsibilities 
which the having of children imposes. The 
laws of God and of humanity demand of 
parents the best care and training for their 
children they can bring into exercise. How 
many poor wretches there are, taxing so- 
ciety with their maintenance, who owe their 
worthlessness and sins to the negligence of 
their parents: in developing and directing 
good natural endowments for lives of in- 
dustry and independence! Large Firmness 
in a child is a good thing; it contributes to 
steadiness of thought and deed. Large Self- 
Esteem is desirable, in that it confers the 
sense of personal worth and dignity. Large 
Approbativeness is most serviceable in its 
restraining and stimulating ministrations. 
Large Destructiveness is a good heritage; 
under proper control it contributes to activ- 
ity and achievement. Large Combativeness 
is a good quality; it contributes courage, 
boldness and progression to the character. 
Large Acquisitiveness, rightly trained, sup- 
plements industry with economy and thrift. 
But such qualities in children need the 
guidance of a discreet parent. Mismanage- 
ment, neglect, easily lead to their perver- 
sion and the ruin of a life which, otherwise, 
might have been a splendid success. 


That the medium in which the child is 
habitually immersed, and by which it is con- 
tinually and unconsciously impressed, should 
have much greater value in the forma- 
tion of mental character than the mere les- 
son-learning experiences of the school, and 
should, in fact, determine the efficiency of 
the school agencies themselves, is cimply 
inevitable. Whether a child has the ad- 
vantages of a quickening home is of far 
more moment than the quality of the school 
it attends. Home education is, after all, the 
great fact, whether it awakens or whether 
it quenches the young minds exposed to it; 
and it becomes a momentous question 
whether our exaggerated estimate and des- 
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perate cultivation of school-houses and 
public education are not at the expense of 
the far more important domestic influences 
by which the characters of children are 
formed; for we are learning every day that, 
as this world is constituted, one thing is at 
the expense of another. If parents believe 
that the school is all in all, and can do 
everything for their children, such are the 
pressures and strains of social life that they 
evade and neglect their own responsibilities. 
Their children will be committed to stupid 
and vicious servants, hustled out of the 
way, turned into the street, or left to them- 
selves; and no pains will be taken to make 
the home medium one of elevation, stimu- 
lation, and improving to the mental char- 
acters of their offspring. Where men are 
exhausted in business, and women are ex- 
hausted by society, and there is blind faith 
in teachers and school-rooms, we may be 
pretty sure that but little will be done to 
shape and conduct the home with reference 
to the higher mental needs of the children 
who live in it. There are, no doubt, noble 
examples of parents who appreciate schools 
and strive to do their corresponding part of 
the work of exalting and enriching the in- 
tellectual life of those committed to their 
charge; but such cases are lamentably few; 
and there is reason to fear that, with the in- 
creasing faith in public appliances of cul- 
ture, their proportion will not increase very 
rapidly. 


THE energy which some children mani- 
fest in mischievous pranks may be made to 
subserve useful and instructive purposes. 
Little odds and ends of employment may be 
given them—work suited to their small 
capabilities may be assigned them—and 
under judicious direction and considerate 
encouragement their little heads and hands 
can accomplish much, and that gladly. The 
bright little ones who would “help ” mamma 
should not be repelled with a harsh word, 
but some simple task should be devised for 
their occupation, and some trifling thing— 
so very great to them—should be the re- 
ward of its performance. 


Too often the naturally inquiring mind 
of the bright pupil is answered by the 
teacher when inquiry for the why is made, 
“ Because the book says so.” This requires 
a very great amount of faith in the infalli- 
bility of book-makers. Too much book- 
teaching is due to the incompetency of 
teachers. Let us have teachers competent 
to teach without the aid of text-books. 
The text-book should be for the aid of the 
pupil only. If the teacher uses it, let it be 
in his study, and not in the class-room. 
Indeed, were it possible, books should be 
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banished from the school-room, and the 
black-board substituted, especially in the 
primary and grammar schools. The most 
satisfactory school I ever taught, was where 
we used no books, and had the black-board 
for the development of the principles, and 
blank-books in which the pupils copied the 
principles demonstrated on board. This is 
impracticable in any except closely-graded 
schools, yet teachers can give their teaching 
a bent in this direction, and thus introduce 
more generally the why system of teaching, 
not only in arithmetic but in all the branches 
of study. 





THE Drowninc Season.—The bathing, 
I might almost say the drowning, season is 
now about to close, and many lives have 
unhappily been lost. As the human frame, 
bulk for bulk, is lighter than water, all that 
is needful to save life is to permit the body 
to sink until it shall displace as much water 
as equals the body’s weight. Then paddle 
gently, as the lower animals do, with hands 
and feet, the head being held erect, where- 
ever it is desired to go. This direction 
being carried out is absolutely all that is 
needful under ordinary conditions to pre- 
serve life. These few directions ought to 
be stuck up in every bathing-place—every 
boating and skating-place—in the three 
kingdoms. Children in every instance 
ought to be made to tread water from the 
earliest age, say, in shallow slate baths with 
blood-warm water, or when convenient and 
suitable, in some river, pond, or in the 
open sea. A leather belt with a ring, and a 
stout rod with line and hook, are employed 
by Portuguese mothers to instruct their 
children. The mother, rod in hand, stands 
on the brink; the child learns in the water. 
In Paris swimming-schools the same proce- 
dure is resorted to. The business cannot be 
begun too soon. I saw mere infants sus- 
taining themselves perfectly in the tepid 
waters of Africa. Treading water is far 
safer than swimming in a broken sea. 
Every adult, man or woman, who has not 
practiced it, should begin. Once the con- 
viction instilled that the body is lighter 
than water, the risk of drowning is reduced 
to zero. The process involves no uncer- 
tainty, no delay. Very different from 
swimming, it can be acquired at once. 





Way is man less durable than the works 
of his hands, but because this is not the 
place of his rest? And it is a great and 
just reproach upon him, that he should fix 
his mind where he cannot stay himself. 
Were it not more his wisdom to be con- 
cerned about those works that will go with 
him, and erect a mansion for him where 
time has power neither over him nor it. 


WHAT DO WE REMEMBER? 


6 ape memory is so essential to the exist- 

ence almost of every other power, and 
to the continuity of consciousness itself, 
that it is in little danger of being under- 
rated. Every one prizes a good memory, 
or laments a poor one; and the many arts 
and devices and painstaking methods that 
are recommended for strengthening it prove 
how highly its power is valued. 

To strengthen is, however, not the only, 
perhaps not the best, means of cultivating 
the memory. The mind is not an indefi- 
nitely elastic vessel to receive and to hold 
whatever may chance to fall into it. There 
are some persons whose memory is very 
strong, yet comparatively valueless. Emer- 
son alludes to “a bright school girl who 
remembers all she hears, carries thousands 
of nursery rhymes and all the poetry in all 
the readers, hymn-books and pictorial bal- 
lads in her mind, and ’tis a mere drug. 
She carries it so carelessly, it seems like 
the profusion of hair on the shock heads of 
all the village boys and village dogs; it 
grows like grass. ’Tis a bushel basket 
memory of all unchosen knowledge, heaped 
together in a huge hamper, without method, 
yet securely held and ready to come at 
call, so that an old scholar, who knows what 
to do with a memory is full of wonder and 
pity that this magical force should be 
squandered on such frippery.” Some can 
recall facts, dates, and names with ease and 
accuracy; others can faithfully recount 
every article of dress worn by each lady in 
a crowded car; and one man boasted that 
he knew the face of every sheep in his flock 
of three thousand. 

Yet there are better uses of the memory 
than these, and better ways of cultivating 
it, than to strive to impress indelibly single 
facts or sights, however important they may 
seem to be. Indeed, there is much in our 
lives, especially in what we have heard or 
seen or read, that ought not to be remem- 
bered; and the art of forgetting is one 
important aid to the art of remembering. 
Not, then, how shall we endeavor to remem- 
ber everything? but what shall we choose 
to occupy a permanent place in our minds? 
should be the problem we set before us. 

The memory is, upon the whole, a fair 
index of character. For it is what interests 
us most deeply that we recall most vividly. 
Take three men, for example, whose work 
lies in the same direction. One of them is 
entirely engrossed in the money he is mak- 
ing; another is chiefly solicitous about the 
excellence of his work; the third is indiffer- 





ent and languid, only working in a perfunc- 
| tory way, from habit or compulsion. Now, 
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though the occupation be the same in each 
case, the remembrance of it, at the close of 
the day, will be quite different. The mind 
of one will instinctively revert to his wages 
and their probable rise or fall, or of the 
profit and losses which he has incurred or 
may incur in the future. The second will 
ponder on his skill or want of skill, on his 
prudence or folly, the quality of the results 
he has produced, and the points at which 
improvement can be made. The third has 
no clear remembrance of any kind to dwell 
upon, and the thought of it passes away 
without result. 

So in public affairs, in social and domes- 
tic life, in the changing events which speak 
to all in their various voices—each person 
retains most vividly in his memory that 
which aroused his enthusiasm, engaged his 
powers, kindled his affections or stimulated 
his intellect; while whatever has done none 
of these things is speedily forgotten. The 
salient moments of life, when intense 
thought, or poignant feeling, or vehement 
action thrill the whole being, are forever 
embedded in the memory, while weeks and 
months of passive or monotonous existence 
leave scarcely a trace behind. The same 
thing is manifest in education, where the 
memory is so important an element of suc- 
cess. The studies which interest the child, 
those in which his curiosity is awakened 
and his faculties are vitally exercised, are 
the ones which will abide in his memory, 
while the instruction, however useful or 
abundant, which has been passively or in- 
differently received, will fade from his 
mind, like a half remembered dream. The 
teacher who can inspire his pupil or his 
class with a personal enthusiasm for the 
subject in hand, is doing more to engrave 
it upon their memory than he could in 
double the time spent in mere instruction or 
memorizing. What the mind works out for 
itself by patient and intelligent thought to 
logical and satisfactory conclusion is seldom 
forgotten. Not only the result is stored 
away, but the process also is remembered, 
as he is ready to sustain it whenever re- 
quired, while hosts of so-called opinions 
which have simply been accepted second- 
handed without question exist only in a 
vague and confused mass without meaning 
or vital force. Unrelated facts soon drop 
away, but if they are links in a chain they 
hold fast. 

What we wish to remember, then, we 
must thoroughly possess. If it is in the 
line of our work, we must be master of it, 
not only laboring diligently, but understand- 
ing each step, interested in each detail, see- 
ing the relation of each part to the whole, 
and cultivating a passion for excellence. If 
we would remember our friends and have 
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them remember us, we must develop our 
affections. Love, deep and sincere, makes 
imprints on the memory which are never 
erased while life remains. The mother 
never forgets while life. remains. The 
mother never forgets her child, nor the ties 
that bind her to him, and her love is the 
type to which all others may aspire. If in 
old age we would wish to remember all that 
is beautiful and uplifting in nature and in 
art, all that is noble and beautiful in life 
and in character, we must choose them now, 
welcome them, dwell with them and cherish 
them, that they may become a part of our- 
selves that can never be taken from us. 
Whatever we emphasize in our life we shall 
retain in our memory; whatever we make 
truly and really our own will never be for- 
gotten.—Ledger. 


<p 


A LIGHT IN THE WINDOW. 





BY JEAN INGELOW. 





OF the coast of one of the Orkney Is- 

lands, and right opposite the harbor, 
stood a lonely rock, against which on 
stormy nights the boats of returning fisher- 
men often struck and were lost. 

Fifty years ago there lived on this island 
a young girl in a cottage with her father, 
and they loved each other very tenderly. 
One stormy night the father was away on 
the sea in a fisherman’s boat, and, though 
his daughter watched for him in much fear 
and trouble, he did not come home. Sad 
to tell, in the morning his dead body was 
found washed upon the beach. His boat, as 
he sought the harbor, had struck against the 
Lonely Rock and gone down. 

In her deep sorrow this fisherman’s 
orphan did not think of herself alone. She 
was scarcely more than a child, humble, 
poor, and weak; but she said in her heart 
that, while she lived, no more boats should 
be lost on the “ Lonely Rock,” if a light shin- 
ing through her window would guide them 
safely into the harbor. And so, after watch- 
ing by the body of her father, according to 
the custom of her people, until it was buried, 
she lay down and slept through the day, 
but when night fell, arose and lighted the 
candle, placed it in the window of her cot- 
tage, so that it might be seen by any fisher- 
man coming in from sea and guide him 
safely into the harbor. She sat by the 
candle all night, and trimmed it and spun; 
but, when the day dawned, she went to bed 
and slept. 

As many hanks as she had spun before 
for her daily bread she spun still, and one 
over, to buy her nightly candle. And from 
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that time to this, for fifty years, through 
youth, maturity and old age, she has turned 
night into day; and in the snow-storms of 
winter, through driving mists, deceptive 
moonlight, and solemn darkness, the north- 
ern harbor has never once been without the 
light of her candle. 

How many lives she has saved by this 
candle, and how many meals she has won 
by it for the starving families of the boat- 
men, it is impossible to say. How many 
dark nights the fishermen, depending upon 
it, have gone forth, cannot now be told 
There it stood, regular as a lighthouse, 
steadily as constant care could make it. 
Always brighter when daylight waned, the 
fishermen had only to keep it in constant 
view, and were safe. 

There was but one thing to intercept it, 
and that was the rock. However far they 
might have gone out to sea, they had only 
to bear down for that lighted window, and 
they were sure of a safe entrance to the 
harbor. 

But what do the boatmen and boatmen’s 
wives think of this! Do they pay the poor 
woman? No: they are very poor. But, 
poor or rich, they know better than that. 
Do they thank her? No. Perhaps they 
think that thanks of theirs would be inade- 
quate to express their gratitude, or perhaps 
long years have made the lighted casement 
so familiar that they look upon it as a mat- 
ter of course, and forget for the time the 
patient watching within. 


— 


FROM A TEACHER’S NOTE-BOOK. 








BY R. N. YAWGER, 





EACH the children to listen. Teach 
them to reflect on the pleasure to be 
derived from the sense of hearing. 

Listen. Close your eyes and rest. Shut 
out all those jarring, distracting impressions 
which come to you through the sense of 
sight, and listen. What do you hear? 

“T hear the clock tick, and some one 
moving his feet.” “I hear some one breath- 
ing, and that fly beating on the window 
pane.” “T hear the door shaking just a 
little, and the wind sways a map against 
the wall.” ; 

Now enlarge your hearing; listen for im- 
pressions from the outside. What do you 
hear now? 

“T hear the gentle rustle of leaves in the 
wind, and the swish, swish of the waves on 
the shore.” “I hear the sparrow chirp, 
chirp, and a squirrel scurry up the bark of 
that tree.” “I hear a hammer very faintly in 
the distance.” “I hear crunch, crunch, as 





if some one were walking in the leaves, and 
the bark of a dog.” 

“JT hear the sharp crack of falling nuts, 
and the steady distant clatter of hoofs on 
frozen ground.” 

Do you like to listen? Which of these 
sounds did you like best? 

Had you rather hear a child laugh or 
cry? Why? Had you rather hear a cat 
purr or cry out in pain? Why? What is 
the difference in your feeling? 

Tell me some sounds you like. Some 
that you don’t like. 

Can you tell when a dog barks in wel- 
come? in pain? in warning? in ugliness? 

Can you tell a sparrow’s song from a 
robin’s. Can you tell the difference between 
beating with a stick on a piece of tin; of 
wood; of cloth? 

Did you ever think of the poor little 
children who never have heard even a 
mother’s voice? Can they talk? Why not? 

When you listened only for the inside 
things did you hear the outside things? 
Did you hear all there was to be heard, or 
just what you listened for? Here is your 
lesson; can you teach it?—American 
Teacher. 
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PURITY OF LIFE. 








5 world owes it to boys, as well as to 

girls, that they shall be brought up to 
manhood with clean minds; this condition is 
much more necessary than clean faces, 
hands, and clothing, although the latter 
would naturally be associated with the 
former condition. 

Purity in the training of boys does not 
make girls of them. They do not grow un- 
manly, as is too commonly believed, by be- 
ing taught modesty. Lately it was my plea- 
sure to remain a short time in a family in 
which there were four or five well-brought- 
up boys and young men. They were a stal- 
wart, handsome, manly set, with a self- 
respect and modesty that gave them a cer- 
tain dignity, young as they were; but they 
had a live mother, though only a plain, un- 
learned woman. They were obedient, affec- 
tionate and respectful toher. She had made 
every effort to educate them; to arouse their 
ambition and industry, and had succeeded 
well, but especially was she anxious about 
their morals. I believe this article was sug- 
gested by observing in her homely but ex- 
cellent face her motherly solicitude when 
they were likely to be exposed to evil com- 
panions. 

Among farmers, society does not resolve 
itself into castes, but at their social gather- 
ings or “ dances” as they called, the lowest 
characters, even in point of morals, may 
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mingle with the best. I repeat, one could 
see the struggle in this mother-face between 
marring the pleasure of her brood and see- 
ing them among evil associates. Her boys 
understood it, too, and sometimes would 
say, “Mother, I don’t care at all about 
going, I am going to stay at home.” They 
were entirely trustworthy abroad, as the 
following incident will prove: A neighbor’s 
son came one day to visit them. The 
mother’s countenance darkened as she saw 
him approach. She said to me afterward, 
“T imagine my boys will learn more vile- 
ness from that fellow in an hour than they 
would in a year out of his company; he’s 
had no trainin’.” At the school which these 
young men attended, I noticed them when 
together; though they were companionable, 
social, and pleasant with this neighbor, one 
could see the good mother’s influence reach- 
ing out from home. There seemed no cor- 
dial interchange of commodities of a low 
nature, but they unconsciously refined their 
neighbor, and imparted to him greater self 
respect. 


—— 
im. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO THINK. 








BY WM. M. THAYER. 





A FEW do the thinking for the whole 
world. This is true in science, art, 
morals and religion. Men and women gen- 
erally accept the thoughts of a few thinkers 
in political economy, astronomy, music, 
sculpture, theology, and what not. Child- 
ren accept the thoughts of their parents 
upon all subjects. They are taught to walk, 
to drive horses, to play croquet, to commit 
a lesson in grammar or arithmetic, and to 
believe as their parents do on this and that 
subject. But they are not taught to think 
—to use their minds—as they are taught to 
use their legs. They are sent to school 
only to be crammed. As the grocer fills 2 
jug with molasses and delivers it to its 
owner, so many teachers fill the minds of 
pupils with knowledge, and send them home 
for such use as may be made of them. The 
pupils have scarcely stopped to think what 
the knowledge is for. A merchant recently 
took a young man from a distinguished 
mercantile college into his business. Intel- 
ligent, energetic and interesting, the youth 
promised well. But when he came to the 
application of his knowledge to practical 
use he was not able to keep books either in 
single or double entry, until the merchant, 
by a few practical lessons, taught him to 
think for himself. 

We have said that habit has somewhat to 
answer for this “doing because others do.” 
Children love to use their minds, as they do 
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their feet, when they know how. If the 
reader ever visited a primary school where 
object teaching was the method adopted, he 
remembers how great was the enthusiasm 
developed, as evinced by the sparkling eyes 
and prompt, bright answers. True, not all 
the answers were correct; but even the in- 
correct ones illustrated how easily the young 
may be taught to think. It is not necessary 
to draw from distant parts of the earth some 
hitherto unheard-of object; the nearer and 
simpler the object the better. We have seen 
a mission school, of waifs such as may be 
gathered together from the streets of any 
large city, aroused to a high pitch of enthu- 
siasm by a glass of water. Taking it up, the 
question was asked, “Children, what is 
this?” “A glass of water,” several urchins 
replied. “Who made it?” “God,” an- 
swered two or three, while others hesitated. 
“Which did God make, the water or the 
tumbler?” There was some hesitation 
now; but presently a boy replied, “The 
water,” while a girl said, “ Both.” “ Well, 
now, let us see; how many think God made 
the tumbler?” Several hands were raised. 
“How many think that he did not?” Sev- 
eral more hands went up. So the ‘speaker 
took occasion to show what the glass was 
made of; that the largest ingredient was 
sand, bearing no resemblance to glass; that 
God provided the materials, and man made 
the glass—showing divine wisdom and 
human genius; God, however, making the 
human genius that invented the glass, so 
that in a sense he made “both.” “ How 
many think that God made the water?” 
All hands were raised; there was no ques- 
tion about that. What makes you think 
that man did not make the water? “He 
can’t do it,” answered a wide-awake boy, 
which was about as good an answer as 
could be given. “What is water good 
for?” “To drink,” replied several voices. 
“What else is it good for?” “To boil 
things in,” replied one; “To water the 
streets,” said another; “To wash clothes 
with,” still another. “What would hap- 
pen to the earth if God rained no water on 
it?” “It would dry up,” was the answer. 
“What would happen to us?” “ Couldn't 
live,” answered a boy. “ What is ice made 
of in winter?” “Water,” several voices. 
“ What is snow made of?” There was hes- 
itation again, when a voice replied, timidly, 
“Water,” and the speaker briefly explained 
the phenomenon of ice and snow. 

Here is indicated an exercise that occu- 
pied more than twenty .minutes, and awak- 
ened more thought in those neglected chil- 
dren than is possible for books to do. They 
will never forget that exercise. The sight 
of a glass of water hereafter will set them 
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to thinking about its uses, and how wonder- 
ful glass-making is. This practice con- 
tinued for a season will establish the habit 
of asking what this and that is for—inquir- 
ing into the reasons of things. 

Parents have a wide field here. The ob- 
jects in the sitting-room alone will furnish 
lessons for a month. It is raining now— 
see what an opportunity for inquiry and 
thought there is in a raindrop. 

“Why does the rain fall in drops?” 

“When it begins to rain, why does it 
stop?” 

“When it stops raining, why does it be- 
gin again?” 

“Why does it not rain in winter instead 
of snow?” 

“ Are snowflakes and raindrops made out 
of the same material?” 

And thus on. Parents will be obliged to 
study in order to answer their own ques- 
tions; and they can afford to do this. They 
plan and work for dress and mere worldly 
comfort and adornment; shall they not study 
to expand the immortal mind? Shall the 
most important trust committed to them be 
overlooked? Said a distinguished profes- 
sional gentleman, “The chief mistake of 
parents in our day is making unimportant 
things important.” As an illustration of 
this point, we cite the little girl of a fashion- 
able wealthy mother, who inquired, 
“Mother, if I go to heaven, shall I wear my 
new moire antique dress?” “ Why, Nellie,” 
exclaimed the mother, “ what do you mean 
by asking such a question as that? It is 
naughty.” The child, more surprised by 
her mother’s answer than the mother was 
by the child’s question, said, “ Did you not 
tell me that my new dress was for the best 
society ?” 

The child was not “ naughty ” to ask such 
a question. The mother had been engaged 
in object teaching when she did not know 
it. That new dress was the object; and she 
set the dear little one to thinking in a cer- 
tain direction, and under the stimulus the 
child continued to think in another direc- 
tion. If a new dress is designed for the 
“best society,” then it ought to be worn in 
heaven, if dresses are worn there, was the 
child’s logic. 

The story is told of the childhood of the 
late Secretary Chase, that the “ hired man” 
said to him one day, “Salmon, you can 
catch birds by putting salt on their tails.” 
The boy would have known better had he 
stopped to think. But he accepted the pro- 
position as correct, just as nine out of ten 
of the human family accept other proposi- 
tions, and said to himself, “Then I will 
catch birds.” Filling his pocket with salt, 
he started upon a bird-hunting expedition. 





He chased them about from one spot to an- 
other, vainly trying to throw salt upon their 
tails. Several times he threw salt after 
their tails, but when the salt fell the birds 
were not there. The failure set him to 
thinking, and he exclaimed, “It isn’t true. 
I can’t put salt on a bird’s tail. If I could 
get near enough to do that, I could catch 
them without salt.” The fact proves the 
value of thinking to a child, and the ease 
with which children can be taught to think. 

In morals and religion the field is a wide 
one for lessons in this line. Every material 
object may be used with this end in view. 
Nature is burdened with subjects of this 
kind, upon which intelligent parents may 
draw largely. 

The Sabbath may become a fruitful 
theme. “Who ordained it?” “What 
for?” “Do horses and oxen need a day of 
rest?” “ Did God mean it for all nations?” 
“Do the people of all countries observe it? ” 
“ Are people who keep the Sabbath better 
than those who do not?” “How can you 
observe the Sabbath?” And continue till 
the subject is exhausted, or rather, until 
the parent’s ability is exhausted. 


— 
ti 


THE SCHOOL DIRECTOR. 








HE common school of the United 
States was most fortunate in the de- 
vices that came to its aid to give shape and 
direction to the idea which, in its origin 
and progress, operated as efficient causes. 
Of its legal features none were more hap- 
pily cast or wisely disposed than that of 
supervision or school management. For 
the school director isthe legal superinten- 
dent of the school, and as such is the 
highest authority on school affairs till his 
individual powers are merged into a body 
of members with equal powers acting as 
one. 

It matters not what name you give the 
office, whether “ director,” “ trustee,” “ com- 
missioner” or “committee,” its place and 
functions in the system are readily recog- 
nized, and, wherever found, honored. 
Every community blessed with a common 
school is certain to regard with peculiar fa- 
vor and esteem the person who fills well the 
office of director. There has never been 
wanting a feeling that the best and most 
intelligent men should be chosen to perform 
its duties. There are few communities in 
which cannot be found men worthy to be 
entrusted with the office. And there are 
always those who are willing to give a por- 
tion of time—valuable to them, of course, 
but not the less valuable to society on that 
account—to the good cause of instructing 
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the youth of the commonwealth, that cause 
which contributes much to the common- 
wealth as such, in the true sense. There 
was something profound and wide-reaching 
in the idea that rested a scheme of national 
culture on a foundation whose chief corner- 
stone is the willing citizen, sacrificing his 
private interests for the public welfare. 

And we therefore characterize the office 
of school director as a most happy device, 
in every way calculated to secure the ob- 
jects for which it was created. It has se- 
cured them. The history of the common 
school in the United States is a record 
of increasing intelligence and virtue. Its 
movement has been forward continually, 
delayed only, if delayed at all, by trans- 
verse currents of ignorance from abroad. 
And the movement will continue despite 
adverse winds. For the people, at the 
motion of their own supreme will, have 
become heartily engaged at the work. 

The work of public education can hardly 
fail to enlist the best energies of any one 
who gives himself to it. Make any thor- 
oughly honest man a school director, and 
though he were by birth and education un- 
friendly to the system, on accepting the posi- 
tion (if such an instance be conceivable) 
there are nine chances to one that he will 
be converted in the exercise of the duties 
of his office. The reason is plain. It is 
found in the character of the work. The 
common ‘school is an essential good to the 
people. The man who labors for its support 
and advancement can but find out the fact 
that his work is resulting in good. 

But no honest man, who is unwilling to 
be converted from enmity to friendship for 
the common school, will accept the office of 
school director. There are men, it is true, 
who will take it at the giving. They will 
do so as a means to an end. They are 
schooled to the purpose. Herein lies a 
great danger. Let not an enemy occupy 
the watch-tower. 

In the idea of school supervision was 
found the occasion of creating the office of 
school director. There was no other super- 
intendent in the beginnings of the system. 
He was usually selected from a learned 
class supposed to be qualified to control and 
direct the business of instruction. He was 
at once director, examiner and instructor. 

But the relations of the public school and 
society have so changed in the progress of 
both that the office of school director has 
passed into the hands of citiens regardless 
of class. With this change, and out of the 
progressive changes in the character of the 
system itself, arises a necessity for a new 
disposition of duties, a division of labor. 
For education as a business, as a thing to 
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be done, to be done in answer to the enlarg- 
ing demands of civilization, and in accord- 
ance with it, to be at the same time harm- 
onized with and put into right relations with 
the improving state which provides for its 
support, and to be carried on with means 
and appliances suited to its high province, 
is not less a work of growth requiring new 
powers and improved agencies than any 
other productive and moulding element of 
society. This prevailing tendency is find- 
ing its way into every school-room. It 
compels the adoption of rational methods, 
looks to a “ true order of studies,” and ex- 
pects of the teacher a plan, and point, in 
the presentation of the particular facts and 
principles of every subject. The necessary 
drift of the whole matter is evident. 
School “ keeping,” and school visitation and 
management, have acquired characters 
which require not only the impartial serv- 
ices of the liberal-hearted citizen as repre- 
senting the people whom he may serve in 
the control of the free school, but a supple- 
mentary service which no one can give 
without experience in the school-room, and 
a training suited to the work. Hence the 
offices of Principal and Superintendent, 
which are but complementary to those of 
Teacher and Director. 


iis 
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“WHAT THEY DON’T UNDER- 
STAND.” 


WE often hear this question asked: 
Should children be required to com- 
mit to memory what they don’t under- 
stand? and it not unfrequently leads to a 
long and unsatisfactory discussion. We 
have our own opinion with regard to it, but 
we cannot give it with a simple “yes” or 
“no.” There are various degrees of un- 
derstanding, and we may say of children, 
especially, what St. Paul said of adults, 
himself included: “ We know in part.” If 
we take the ground that children should 
commit nothing that they do not fully un- 
derstand, there would be very little for them 
to commit. They do not fully understand 
the simplest stories, in which they may be 
intensely interested, and from which they 
derive distinct notions. They “ understand 
as a child,” and it is only when they be- 
come men that they “understand as a 
man.” What child fully understands the 
subtle meaning of Wordsworth in that 
beautiful poem, “We are Seven?” And 
yet every child will understand enough of 
it to be interested in it, and to be benefited 
by it. We think it would be profitable for 
every child to commit it to memory. 
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What we do object to is, requiring the 
child to commit some abstract statement 
which to him does not convey any idea. 
For instance, in a popular school grammar, 
we find this definition of mood, viz.: 
“Mood is that property of verbs which 
shows how the act or state is referred to 
its subject.” We should not like to be 
guilty of requiring a pupil to commit this 
definition. Not because he cannot fully 
understand it, but because it does not con- 
vey any idea to him; and we think it a very 
bad habit for any one to acquire, to use 
words without attaching some meaning to 
them. 

The same criticism may be made on 
many of the selections in our reading 
books, especially for the upper classes. If 
pupils were required to read only such 
selections as convey to them some definite 
and distinct ideas, we should have less of 
that monotonous drawl than at present. 
The emphasis and inflection would be de- 
termined by the meaning, and would, in 
most cases, be correct. Reading which 
conveys no distinct idea, besides its perni- 
cious influence on the elocution, induces a 
listless habit which takes away all the bene- 
fit of reading. 
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COUNSEL FOR TEACHERS. 


BY BISHOP DOANE. 





OST children are tender in their na- 
ture. It is the petulance and impa- 
tience of parents that harden them; and 
teachers too often complete, by captious- 
ness, what parents have begun. A child is 
a tender thing. It should be presumed, 
with children, that they tell the truth. To 
suggest that they do not, is to them to lie. 
They think that, if it were so bad a thing, 
you never would presume it. 

From want of sympathy with children, 
much power with them is lost. You trav- 
erse a different plane from theirs, and never 
meet. 

That is good which is said of Agricola by 
Tacitus, “Scire omnia, non exsequi”; he 
saw everything, but did not let on. This is 
great art in managing children. 

Teachers under-estimate their influence 
with children. In this way, they commonly 
lose much of it. A child is instinctively 
disposed to look up to a teacher with great 
reverence. Inconsistencies weaken this; by 
unfaithfulness it is lost. 

Everything is great where there are 
children—a word, a gesture, a look. All 
tell. As in the homeopathic practice, to 
wash the hands with scented soap, they 
Say, counteracts the medicine. 





Nothing is more incumbent on teachers 
than perfect punctuality. To be late one 
minute is to lose five. To jose a lesson is 
to unsettle a week. Children are ready 
enough to “run for luck.” They count 
upon a teacher’s failures, and turn them 
into claims. At the same time, none are so 
severe, in their construction of uncertainty 
in teachers, as those who take advantage of 
it. It is with children as with servants— 
none are such task-masters. 

Manner is much with all, but most with 
teachers. Children live with them several 
years. They catch their ways. Postures, 
changes of countenance, tone of voice, 
minute matters, are taken and transmitted, 
and go down through generations. Teach- 
ers should think of these things. Careless- 
ness in dress, carelessness in carriage, are 
all noticed, often imitated, always ridiculed. 
Teachers should have no tricks. 

There is great need of prayer for teach- 
ers. Parents should pray for them. Their 
scholars should pray for them. They 
should pray for themselves and for their 
scholars. That is well for them to do, 
which the Son of Sirach says of physicians: 
“They shall also pray unto the Lord that 
He would prosper that which they give for 
ease and remedy to prolong life.” When 
teachers lament small progress with their 
children, may it not be, as St. James saith, 
“Ye have not, because ye ask not?” Pas- 
tors and teachers, beyond all others, should 
be “instant in prayer.” 

Few things are so important in life as a 
just estimate of the value of time. Every- 
thing in a course of education should pro- 
mote its attainment. It will be learned or 
unlearned, practically, every day. If a 
teacher is in his place at the minute; if he 
has every scholar in his place; if he has all 
the instruments and apparatus ready, down 
to the chalk, the pointer, and the blackboard 
wiper; if he goes steadily on, without in- 
terval or hesitation; if he excludes all other 
topics but the one before him; if he uses 
his time up to the last drop—such a one is 
teaching the true value of time as no ser- 
mon can teach it. 

Gossip is the besetting sin of some good 
teachers. The thread of their association 
is slack-twisted. It is apropos to every 
thing. Gossiping should be banished from 
every recitation room. 

Nothing can be more radically wrong, in 
education, than the attempt at false ap- 
pearances. It rots the heart of children, 
and makes them chronic hypocrites; and 
it: fails of its immediate end. The children 
know and tell it. The teacher who has 
crammed his scholars for an examination 
—assigning this proposition to one, and 
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that passage in an author to another—is 
like the silly bird that hides its head, and 
thinks it is not seen. 

In all good teaching “multwm, non 
multa” is the rule—not many things, but 
much, 

Teachers must not lose courage at slow 
progress. The best things come little by 
little. 

Teachers that are teachers cannot be 
paid. Alexander’s conquests would have 
been no compensation for Aristotle’s in- 
struction. Their name is written in heaven. 

Irony, sarcasm, and the like, should 
never be employed with children. They 
only irritate. Oil softens better than vine- 
gar. 

Teachers err by giving too long lessons 
at first. If necessary, occupy the whole 
hour with a single sentence or a single rule. 
The next hour you can take two or three. 
Let nothing be passed that is not mastered. 
It will seem slow at first; afterwards it will 
be fast. “ Festina lente.” 

There are teachers who say the lessons 
for their pupils. They learn the trick of 
it, and lean on it. They have but to hesi- 
tate, and the master gives the word. It is 
partly from impatience in the teacher, 
partly from over-easiness. Such a master 
will spoil the best scholars. It is the office 
of a teacher to help his scholars, not to do 
their work. 

To be a teacher is either the most odious 
or the most delightful occupation. It is the 
heart that makes the difference. The years 
that Jacob served for Rachel seemed but 
few to him. The reason was—he loved her. 
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HOME EDUCATION. 








DR. EDWARD BROOKS. 





UR education begins at home; our first 
and best teacher should be our 
mother. In the rude cradle gently touched 
by a mother’s foot, many a child has re- 
ceived influences that have determined its 
destiny here and hereafter. Many a soul 
has been wooed to virtue by a mother’s lul- 
laby, which, after running like a sweet 
strain of music through its life, has been 
heard in the anthems of praise sung to a 
patriot’s deeds of glory. The heart that 
throbs in the poet’s line, the hand that 
wields the conqueror’s sword, the will that 
rules a nation’s destinies, may have drawn 
their powers from a mother’s consecrated 
life. The Republic owes almost as great a 
debt to the mother of Washington as it 
does to the conquering hero himself. 
Home education is especially adapted to 
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give moral and religious culture. The sus- 
ceptible heart of childhood is peculiarly 
fitted to receive those impressions which 
result in noble sentiments and virtuous con- 
duct. The minds of children should be filled 
with those precepts of virtue which form 
the foundation of high moral character. 
The conversation of the home circle should 
be high-toned and elevating; its literature 
should be pure, beautiful, and fitted to make 
virtue attractive. The whole atmosphere of 
home should be purifying and bracing to 
the moral nature; and its entire arrange- 
ments and surroundings should be gilded 
with the sunshine of love. 

Moral instruction to children should be 
given in the concrete rather than the ab- 
stract. You cannot influence them so much 
by theories of good as by the actualization 
of the good. An ounce of example is worth 
a pound of precept. Talk to the child of 
the necessity or beauty of truthfulness, 
honesty, etc., and no matter how interesting 
the style and earnest the appeal, your words 
may fall upon listless ears; but give him 
truth and honesty in action and his heart 
will be touched, his mind opened to appre- 
ciate, and his will influenced to do. Let 
virtue embody itself in human form and 
walk, talk, and act, and an impression is 
made which will realize itself in the con- 
duct. George Washington and his little 
hatchet, however trite the incident, is bet- 
ter than a sermon; some little story in the 
Sabbath-school book will do more for the 
moral training of children than the cate- 
chism. 

We should join with the precepts, there- 
fore, examples of virtuous actions. When 
we cannot find real examples, we believe 
that it would be proper to invent fictitious 
ones. Christ, the great teacher, taught 
thus, the parable being a fictitious repre- 
sentation of virtue actualized; and the ex- 
ample of Him “who spake as never man 
spake,” may be imitated by parents and in- 
structors with great advantage. 

Parents should be careful that they em- 
body their own precepts in their lives. 
The parent who teaches one thing by pre- 
cept and another thing in practice, ought 
not to be surprised if the child should be 
early skilled in fraud and deception. The 
real in parents produces a reality in chil-- 
dren; the false in parents must legitimately 
produce falsehood. Children are influenced 
by what parents are more than by what 
they teach. The highest idea of duty lives 
in the heart, and shines through us in our 
lives. 

Childhood is the period for religious cul- 
ture. Religion is found in the highest 
aspirations of the soul, it is its crowning 
glory and excellence. The religious idea is 
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the keystone of the spiritual arch. Phi- 
losophy ends where religion begins—in 
faith. Religion is founded upon faith and 
affection; these are its corner-stone, its 
pillars and support, its living principle. 
Childhood abounds in these two elements, 
an unquestioning faith and a boundless 
love. Trusting and loving, they endear 
themselves to the heart, and trusting and 
loving they may be led to God. We should 
cultivate in childhood, therefore, a deep re- 
ligious faith, and call out its affections to- 
ward the supreme Author of good. We 
should lead it to worship at the shrine of 
truth and beauty and goodness, and from 
these it will rise to the adoration of the 
All-Father who is the embodiment of per- 
fect truth, beauty, and goodness. 

For this purpose woman, in her gentle 
tutelage, is a most fitting instrument. Her 
intuitive power makes her strong in faith— 
a sceptical woman is a monstrosity; her 
sensibilities give her an abounding love— 
the mother’s love is a perpetual miracle. 
Thus fitted by her nature, home may be a 
consecrated temple of religion, in which are 
ever heard the litanies of sweet words and 
the music of loving hearts. 

What spectacle more beautiful than to 
see the Christian mother leading her prat- 
tling child to the altar of prayer, kneeling 
beside its little bed and teaching it to lisp 
the simple words of childish devotion. 
When we listen to the sincere and earnest 
accents of childhood rising toward the 
throne, we may begin to realize “of such 
is the kingdom of Heaven.” Parents should 
more fully appreciate the power of home 
culture, and so act and teach that their in- 
fluence may forge golden chains which 
shall bind the hearts of their children to 
truth, virtue, honor, and God. 


— 
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REAL HOME LIFE. 





HERE is no institution of civilized 
humanity that has been so impervious 

to all assaults as the home. All efforts to 
destroy its sacredness, or to impair its effi- 
cacy, and all attempts to supersede it by 
complicated schemes of communism, have 
signally failed. From the time of Plato— 
who contended that the domestic affections 
were adverse to patriotism, and that, there- 
fore, children should be brought up by the 
state, instead of by their parents—down to 
the present time, when some are depreciat- 
ing the home as being inadequate to fulfil 
our affectional and social needs, it has 
bravely and steadfastly withstood all the 
storms that have threatened it, and has tri- 
umphed in its simplicity over every intri- 





cate scheme that has set up rival claims. 
If the reason of this be sought, it may 
readily be found in the perfect adaptation 
that exists between the nature of man and 
the institution of the home. It is no labored 
system of organization, no complex or arti- 
ficial arrangement, but a simple, natural 
and unpremeditated union, having its foun- 
dation in the needs of the heart and life. 
So simple and so natural does it appear 
that even the accruing benefits do not seem 
to have been the first cause of its establish- 
ment; yet, as everything which is founded 
on the true instincts of humanity, as a 
whole proves eventually to be the most 
effectual in its benefactions, so we find the 
family home to be at once the simplest ex- 
pression of man’s need, and the grandest 
instrument in his development. 

Of course we here speak of real and 
genuine homes, founded, as such ever are, 
upon sympathy and affection. That there 
are artificial homes, where the inmates are 
drawn together by convenience, popular 
opinion, the love of show, and similar ob- 
jects, none can deny. But the presence of 
the counterfeit by no means implies the 
absence of the genuine; it rather strength- 
ens and confirms it. A true and honest af- 
fection between man and woman, founded 
upon mutual respect and sympathy, is the 
only proper basis of marriage. From this 
union arises the various relations of father, 
mother, son, daughter, brother and sister. 
Of all the circles of social life, formed for 
the various purposes of business and plea- 
sure, none is at once so natural in its origin, 
or so rich in its possibilities; for love, 
which is the foundation stone of every true 
family, is all potent in its influence. It is 
twofold in its nature, comprising both the 
emotion of pleasure in contemplating its 
object, and the desire of securing some 
good to that object. And although there 
are many modified degrees of this affection 
outside the family, there is no other sphere 
that affords such unlimited opportunities 
for its exercise. It is not only that the cir- 
cumstance of being thrown continually to- 
gether produces intimacy and sympathy; 
but, besides this, there is a bond between 
the members of one family which cannot 
be strictly defined, but which all who have 
tasted domestic joys fully understand. It 
is different in nature from all other, and 
should be superior in degree. Only an im- 
planted principle could enable parents to 
undergo the labor, care and anxiety that are 
endured without a murmur, and even gladly 
welcomed, if offering any hope of the 
child’s benefit. Nothing in the whole range 
of human experience equals this affection 
in intensity and disinterestedness. Surely 
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it should be the nucleus around which ought 
to gather the closest ties and the fondest 
associations. Filial love, if less strong, is 
equally natural and implanted, and paternal 
affection has its own peculiar nature, un- 
shared by that of any other relation. 

Not only in the nature of the domestic 
relations, but even more in their influence 
upon the world, do we discover their su- 
preme importance, and the folly of those 
who would treat them lightly, or abrogate 
them. As a means of happiness, the home 
has no equal. Not that all homes are 
happy, unfortunately there are too many 
that are otherwise; but this is because the 
foundation is weak, and the sympathy and 
love which should support them are lack- 
ing. Nowhere else can be found the calm 
content, the restful peace, the solid and 
enduring joy that spring, not fitfully and 
spasmodically, but in continual streams of 
freshness and purity over that family whose 
members are bound together in ties of 
affection. The interest of each becomes 
near to all, every joy is heightened by com- 
municating it, every sorrow is soothed by 
the sympathy it receives. This happiness 
is not confined alone to the family itself. 
It spreads like a magnetic influence. Who- 
ever enters that home shares in it; the 
cheerful feeling of the inmates is readily 
diffused over those they meet, and the warm 
rays of affection that animate them shed a 
reviving influence upon many a heavy and 
drooping heart. 

Happiness, however, is not the only good 
that emanates from the true home. We can 
never estimate our indebtedness to our 
homes for all we possess of character and 
worth. To how many has the memory of 
a father’s hopes and a mother’s love been 
the rock which has supported them through 
a life of temptation and trial? How man 
can look back to the home of their vou 
as the starting point from which they have 
pursued with integrity and honor a life of 
usefulness? How many have been rescued 
from sin and sorrow by the ever-welcoming 
arms of a home, once forsaken, but now 
prized as the only refuge of the wanderer? 
This home life is not limited in its influ- 
ence to private and individual benefit; it is 
the cradle of the nation, the prop of public 
welfare, the hope of the world. As the 
child is, so will be the man, and as the 
family is so will be the state. If the one 
be poor, healthful and enlightened,. the 
other will be truly prosperous. The best 
citizen, the most upright statesman, the most 
conscientious preserver of public order and 
upholder of public integrity will be he who 
most faithfully fulfils his domestic rela- 
tions, who gives and receives the sympathy 
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of his kindred, and who carries with him 
into public life the patient devotion to 
principle which he has learned from the 
wise discipline of a true home. Let noth- 
ing, then, tempt us for a moment to de- 
preciate or spurn this most momentous in- 
fluence. Let no rude touch render less 
sacred the homes of our youth, or the fire- 
sides of ‘our riper years. Let us rather 
bend all our efforts to cherish, purify and 
brighten these homes, that they may fulfil 
their rich possibilities, developing the 
powers, strengthening the virtues, and pro- 
moting the happiness of individual and 
national life. 
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JOHNNY LEARNS SOMETHING 
THAT HE CANNOT SEE. 


6 lie following is such an admirable 

specimen of an object lesson that we 
insert it as a model for those who wish to 
do something with lessons in objects in 
their schools. 

Johnny is a seeker; and like every other 
little boy who keeps his wits about him and 
watches things, he is continually making his 
discoveries—the best of all ways for get- 
ting knowledge. 

The other morning he found on my table 
a small piece of painted steel, shaped like 
the capital U, only there was a short bar of 
iron across the top which made it look like 
a flattened D. 

“What a funny little horseshoe!” said 
Johnny, picking it up. “Why didn’t they 
put some holes in for the nails?” 

“That isn’t a horseshoe,” said I. 
a magnet.” 

“Magnet! What’s that?” 

As Johnny asked the question, he turned 
the thing over in his hands, and pulled the 
bar a little to see how it was fastened on. 
The bar slipped and when he tried to pull it 
back into place, one end came off, so that 
the bar hung only by a corner. 

“Never mind,” I said, as he looked up 
with a scared expression that plainly said, 
“T didn’t mean to break it.” 

“Tt isn’t broken. Put the bar back.” 

Johnny put it back, and it sprang into 
place with a sharp click. 

“That’s funny,” he cried again. “ What 
made it jump so? And what makes it stick? 
It doesn’t feel sticky.” 

“We call it magnetism,” I said. “ Now 
take hold of the bar, and see if you can pull 
it straight off.” 

“T can’t. It sticks fast.” 

“Pull harder.” 

Johnny braced himself for a strong pull. 
Suddenly the bar came off and the little 
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fellow went tumbling backward into the 
middle of the room. 

“Well, I never!” he cried good natur- 
edly, picking himself up. “ What did you 
say makes it hold so hard?” 

“Magnetism,” I said again. 

“But what is magnetism?” 

“T couldn’t tell you if I tried; but I 
think you could learn a good deal about it 
with that magnet.” 

“Could I? Let me try.” 

That is one of Johnny’s ways of amus- 
ing himself. He likes to find out things 
for himself, as well as most boys like to 
work at puzzles. 

“You will find a lot of things in that box 
of odds and ends that may help you.” 

Saying this I went about my business, 
leaving the young Faraday to pursue his 
studies as best he might. 

When I came home in the evening I 
found him more puzzled than I left him. 

“That’s the queerest thing I ever saw,” 
he said. “Some things just jump at it as 
though they were alive; some things it 
pulls, and sometimes you can lift a whole 
string of things with it, holding on to each 
other just like a swarm of bees; and some 
things it doesn’t pull a bit.” 

“That’s a very long lesson you've 
learned,” I said. “What things does it 

ull?” 

“These,” he said, pointing to a pile of 
things on one side of the box. “ And these 
other things it doesn’t pull.” 

“Let us see what you have in this pile,” 
I said, looking at the first little heap. 
“c Keys? ” 

“Trunk keys,” said Johnny. “It doesn’t 
pull door keys. I tried ever so many.” 

“Try this key,” said I, taking one from 
my pocket. “This is a trunk-key. See if 
the magnet pulls it.” 

“No-o,” said Johnny, thoughtfully, “it 
doesn’t; but it pulled all the rest of the 
trunk keys I could find.” 

“Now try this key to the door of my 
office.” 

Johnny tried it, and to his great amaze- 
ment, the key stuck fast to the magnet. 

“Clearly,” said I, “the magnet pulls 
rsa door keys and fails to pull some trunk 

eys.” 

Johnny was puzzled more than ever. He 
looked at one pile of keys, then at the other, 
thought a moment, then picked up my 
trunk key, and said, “This key is brass. 
The rest are iron.” 

“That’s so,” I said. 

“And all these door keys that the mag- 
net didn’t pull,” he continued, “are brass 
too. May be the magnet can’t pull brass 
things.” 





“Suppose you try. But first see if there 
are any brass things in your pile of things 
the magnet pulled.” 

Johnny looked them over and found not 
one. In the other pile he found a brass 
nail, some brass pins, a hinge, and several 
other articles made of brass, none of which 
the magnet would pull. Then we tried the 
castors of my chair, and all the other brass 
things we could find, with the same result. 

“There’s no use trying any more,” said 
Johnny at last. “The magnet won’t pull 
brass.” 

“Then there’s another matter settled,” I 
said. “The magnet does not pull brass. Is 
there anything else that it does not pull?” 

“Wood,” said Johnny. “I tried lots of 
pieces.” 

“ Anything else?” 

“Stones,” said Johnny, decidedly. 

“What are these?” I asked, holding up 
a couple of heavy stones he had put among 
the things the magnet pulled. 

“T guess I put those there by mistake,” 
said Johnny, testing with the magnet a 
number of stones in the other pile. 

“Try them,” I said. 

“Oh!” he said, as the magnet lifted 
them. “I forgot. It does lift some stones.” 

“Well, what else have you in that pile of 
things the magnet does not pull?” 

“Glass, leather, lead, bone, cloth, tin, 
zinc, corn, and a lot of things.” 

“Very well. Now let us see what the 
magnet does pull.” ; 

“Tron keys,” said Johnny, “and nails.” 

“Here’s a nail in this pile.” 

“That’s a brass nail. The magnet only 
pulls iron nails.” 

“Ts this an iron nail?” I asked, taking 
a small white nail from the first pile. 

“No; that’s tin, I guess, or zine. It 
oughtn’t to be in that pile.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because the magnet does not pull tin or 
zinc.” 

“See,” he added, touching first a bit of 
tin-foil, then a piece of sheet zinc, with the 
magnet. 

“TI handed him the white nail, and said. 
“Try this.” 

“That is queer!” he said, as the nail 
sprang to meet the magnet. 

“Try this strip of tin.” 

“Oh that isn’t tin; it is just tinned iron. 
You showed me that the other day. That'll 
stick.” 

“May be the nail is only covered with 
tin, and is iron inside. Js it?” he con- 
cluded, eagerly, as I broke the nail in two 
to look at its interior. 

“T think it is,” I said. Try it with the 
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magnet, and then try this white shoe-nail 
that is white clear through.” 

The shoe-nail did not stick; the other 
did, and we classed them accordingly. 

“What else have we in this pile?” 

“Needles, hair-pins, screws, wire—iron 
wire,” Johnny added quickly. “ Brass wire 
doesn’t stick, you know.” 

“How about this?” I asked, taking a 
small coil of red wire from my desk.” 

“TI guess that won’t stick,” said Johnny. 

“Why so?” 

“Because that’s copper wire, and the 
magnet doesn’t seem to pull anything that 
isn’t iron.” 

“There may be things besides iron that 
the magnet will pull, and there may be 
times when the magnet will not pull iron; 
but so far as we have tried it, the magnet 
pulls iron always, and never anything else.” 


-— 
<i 


EDUCATION AT ITS SOURCES. 








GREAT deal is said, and well said, and 
a great deal is done, and properly 
done, in regard to the education of children 
and youth. Yet, notwithstanding the at- 
tention which so important a subject re- 
ceives, and in spite of the improvements in 
schools, public and private, a considerable 
portion of the rising generation do not ex- 
hibit the progress which the efforts in their 
behalf should produce. There are excep- 
tional cases, in which pupils appear signally 
to profit, and there are, on the other hand, 
exceptionally bad and uncultivated youth, 
upon whose minds and morals education 
appears to make no good impression what- 
ever. There is hope, however, even for 
these, as they grow older. And there may 
be disappointment in regard to the after 
lives of good pupils. Unfortunately, there 
are too many who seem to make only the 
worst use of what they have been taught, 
and to become more mischievous than other- 
wise through their very advantages. 
There must be a reason for this partial 
failure of education, since there are causes 
for all things. Education inside of the 
schoolhouse, however excellent the mode 
in which it is imparted, occupies but a brief 
portion of the pupil’s time. For many 
hours of every day, and for two whole days 
out of seven, the pupil is away from the 
school-room, and under other influences, 
which go a long way towards shaping his 
character for good or for evil, and to 
“educate” him for success in life—or for 
failure; for an honorable career, or for 
one of idleness, and perhaps infamy. Chil- 
dren are “receptiveness” personified—al- 
ways ready to take and to absorb whatever 
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may be nearest them. They are especially 
obedient to the influences which habitually 
encircle them. They readily take the tone 
and color of their surroundings, and their 
characters are more dependent upon their 
associations out of school than upon any- 
thing which they acquire in what is tech- 
nically called education, whether secular or 
religious. 

Children are everywhere. It is seldom 
that one can speak that young ears are not 
open to hear, for children are listeners. It 
is seldom that one can move that young 
eyse are not watching him, for children are 
observers. As listeners they are most 
earnest, as observers most diligent. The 
world and life are new to them, and they 
take a great interest in things of which 
their elders are weary, and to which men 
pay little heed. To speak upon the parental 
charge is to enlarge upon a theme the im- 
portance of which, though too much neg- 
lected, is still never denied. Another aspect 
of the subject is quite as important as the 
family relations, though less often pre- 
sented. An old writer says: “Children 
should be treated with the utmost rever- 
ence.” Not simply by parents, for love 
rules or ought to rule in the family rela- 
tion, and reverence to parents in the house- 
hold has a stronger claim than reverence 
for children. Even in the household, how- 
ever, the spirit of the maxim holds good. 

But—out of doors, in the street, in the 
places where children hang like a fringe 
upon their elders,—and children, as above 
said, are everywhere,—that considerate con- 
duct to children and before children, which 
is the basis of the maxim, should be ob- 
served. This is not because they possess 
any claim to the qualities that usually de- 
mand reverence, such as superior wisdom 
or power or position; but because of their 
innocence. For this they are to be treated 
with deference. If any human creature 
has this claim to honor, it is the little child. 
And if the children have it not, it is be- 
cause men and women have despoiled them 
of their best possession of humanity. Pro- 
fane and ribald talk before a little child is 
sacrilege against the innocence of child- 
hood. And bad deeds, practices or habits, 
indulged in before children and youth, are 
acted blasphemy against the innocence and 
purity which the child should have, and 
would have, if he were “ simple concerning 
the evil.” 

The profanity and obscenity which few 
children wholly escape hearing, and the in- 
toxication and violence which must catch 
their attention, are the causes of more evil 
in youth than any ordinary deficiency of 
education can be. Some children, happily 
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for them, are’ disgusted into propriety by 
witnessing the evil of bad examples. Such 
are the dull scholars above referred to who 
turn out better than could have been hoped. 
And some, of bright parts and aptness to 
learn, turn their schooling to bad account, 
under the influence of evil example. While 
dishonesty is tolerated among men, if only 
the rogue is successful and evades punish- 
ment, who can wonder that accomplished 
and adroit young lads turn forgers and de- 
faulters? And while the tone of much that 
is printed and spoken leads to a low esti- 
mate of vice, and the details of iniquity 
scattered broadcast are the themes of wit; 
and while the novel and the drama in too 
many instances turn for their interest upon 
crime, and for their amusement upon sensu- 
ality, what marvel is it that the shrine of 
youthful purity is defiled, and that the edu- 
cation of example defeats the lessons of 
the school-rooms? Age may or may not 
deserve respect; but for the hope of the 
future, “children cannot be treated with too 


. much reverence:” meaning by this, that all 


persons should be unusually considerate of 
their conduct and of their words before 
children, for children are innocent before 
they are corrupted, and are educated to 
good or bad, more by the living examples 
set before them, than by the book lessons 
taught them at school. 


os 
~~ 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD DOGS. 








BY DIO LEWIS. 





HE best of these dogs are worth $200, 
or even more. One herder, whom we 
met at Cold Spring ranch, showed us a very 
pretty one that he said he would not sell 
for $500. She had at that time four young 
puppies. The night we arrived we visited 
his camp, and were greatly interested in the 
little mother and her nursing babies. Amid 
those wild, vast mountains, this little nest 
of motherly devotion and baby trust was 
very beautiful. 

While we were exclaiming, the assistant 
herder came to say that there were more 
than twenty sheep missing. Two male 
dogs, both larger than the little mother, 
were standing about, with their hands in 
their pockets, doing nothing. But the 
herder said neither Tom nor Dick would 
find them. Flora must go. It was urged 
by the assistant that her foot was sore, she 
had been hard at work all day, was nearly 
worn out, and must suckle her puppies. 
The boss insisted that she must go. The 
sun was setting. There was no time to lose. 
Flora was called, and told to hunt for lost 





sheep, while her master pointed to a great 
forest, through the edge of which they had 
passed on their way up. She raised her 
head, but seemed loath to leave her babies. 
The boss called sharply to her. She rose, 
looking tired and low-spirited, with head 
and tail down, and trotted wearily off to- 
ward the forest. I said— 

“That is too bad.” ; 

“Oh, she’ll be right back. She’s light- 
ning on stray sheep.” 

The next morning I went over to learn 
whether Flora had found the strays. While 
we were speaking, the sheep were return- 
ing, driven by the little dog, who did not 
raise her head nor wag her tail, even when 
spoken to, but crawled to her puppies and 
lay down by them, offering the little empty 
breasts. She had been out all night, and 
while her hungry babies were tugging 
away, fell asleep. I have never seen any- 
thing so touching. So far as I was con- 
cerned, “there was not a dry eye in the 
house.” 

How often that scene comes back to me 
—the vast, gloomy forest, and that little 
creature, with the sore foot and her heart 
crying for her babies, limping and creeping 
about in the wild canyons all through the 
long, dark hours, finding and gathering in 
the lost sheep! 

I wonder if any preacher of the gospel 
ever searched for lost sheep under circum- 
stances more hard and with more painful 
sacrifices. But, then, we must not expect 
too much from men. It is the dog that 
stands for fidelity and sacrifice. The best 
part of man is the dog that is in him. 


_ 
Sa 


A CHANGE OF HEART. 








BY MARY E, MITCHELL, 





"T F I can’t have two, I won’t have any!” 
asserted old Mrs. Dakin. 

“T don’t know as there is another,” fal- 
tered her attendant, holding the breakfast- 
tray by the bedside. 

“Myra Wallace, you go right down- 
stairs and get me another chop, and don’t 
cook it all to cinders! You and Laura 
know as well as you know anything that I 
never take pleasure eatin’ unless I know 
there’s more comin’. Land 0’ Goshen! Do 
you suppose I’m goin’ to be starved in my 
own son’s house?” 

“But, Mrs. Dakin—” 

The old lady leaned back on her pile of 
pillows and closed her eyes. 

“You can stand there till doomsday, 
Myra Wallace, if you want to. I sha’n’t 
budge till I get two chops; unless,” she 
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added, tentatively, “I should have a spell. 
Seems as if one was comin’ on.” 

“Tll go! Ill go!” returned Myra, 
hastily. She knew what a “spell” meant. 
When she had left the room, Mrs. Dakin 
settled herself more comfortably and 
smiled grimly. 

As Myra, with the rejected tray in her 
hand, passed through the dining-room, on 
her way to the kitchen, Mrs. Laura Dakin 
and Mrs. Ellis, daughter-in-law and daugh- 
ter of the old lady up-stairs, commented on 
her pale cheeks and trembling lips. 

“Mother bullyrags that poor thing most 
to death,” remarked Mrs. Ellis. 

“I’m afraid she'll break down!” sighed 
Mrs. Laura. “She’s real nervous, and 
mother gets out of patience with her some- 
times.” 

“T’ve noticed it,” remarked Mrs. Ellis, 
dryly. She never evaded the fact that her 
mother was a domestic tyrant, who merci- 
lessly wielded her scepter of ill health. She 
loved her mother, and respected her indom- 
itable spirit, but she cherished no illusions 
in regard to her amiability. She exercised 
her privilege as a daughter and an occa- 
sional visitor to speak her own mind plain- 
ly; Mrs. Laura was more guarded. 

A little later Mrs. Ellis sat by her 
mother’s bedside. The old lady had been 
pacified by her second chop, irreproachably 
cooked. She was bolstered up in bed, and 
her black eyes were snapping under the 
frills of her day cap, in full tide of the 
enjoyment of personally conducting Myra, 
who was putting the room into its morning 
order. 

“For goodness’ sake, Myra Wallace, 
can’t you get them towels straight? They 
look just like you, all wee-waw. When you 
dust, why don’t you dust? I'll warrant 
there ain’t a thing in this room but’s got a 
rim of dust where it sets. Just twitch them 
curtains even, won’t you? Now you can 
get me a swaller of good, strong coffee, and 
then you can leave me with my daughter. 
Sakes! Seems as if ’twould be good to 
have a little peace.” 

. Poor, meek Myra hesitated on the thres- 
old. 

“The doctor said you wa’n’t to hav? 
coffee between meals,” she ventured. 

“Get me some coffee, Myra Wallace, and 
don’t go to puttin’ on airs! I guess I know 
what’s good for my stomach after livin’ 
with it for eighty year! You get the 
coffee!” 

“That critter’s getin’ worse and worse,” 
remarked the old lady, turning to her 
daughter. 

“There, mother!” said Mrs. Ellis, sooth- 
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ingly. “ She’s feckless, but she means well. 
She’s tired, I guess.” 

“Tired!” shrilled Mrs. Dakin. “ Tired? 
I don’t know what she’s got to tire her! 
She don’t lift her finger except to wait on 
me. I guess /’m the one to be tired.” 

“Mother,” said Mrs. Ellis, suddenly, 
“how would you like to give Myra a rest, 
and have one of those hospital nurses for a 
fortnight?” 

“H’m-m-m!” muttered the old lady, sus- 
piciously. 

“She could straighten things out and get 
them in running order against Myra’s re- 
turn,” continued Mrs. Ellis. 

It was Mrs. Dakin’s abiding principle to 
combat any suggestion. This proposal, 
however, held out enticements. The old 
lady intended to hold the center of the stage 
wherever she was. Besides, how impres- 
sive the news would sound in neighbors’ 
mouths: “Old Mrs. Dakin’s got a trained 
nurse!” “You don’t say! She must be 
awful sick!” But it was not to these 
thoughts that she gave voice. 

“T suppose it would be a satisfaction to 
Dave to see his mother gettin’ the right 
kind of attention for once,” she remarked. 
“ But I don’t ask favors, and they’re dread- 
ful costly.” 

“Don’t you think about the expense for 
one minute, mother. I’ll make you a pres- 
ent of two weeks of good nursing, and 
Myra can get rested. I’ll write to the hos- 
pital this very afternoon.” 

The new nurse was one of those starched 
and capable persons who, with impersonal 
kindness, help the world on the road to 
health. The first thing she did on her ar- 
rival was to give Mrs. Dakin a thorough 
bath. It took the old lady by surprise, and 
not until she was settled in the comfort of 
clean bedclothes did she rouse to the need 
of assertive action. 

“T’m dreadful tired!” she panted. “I 
guess I’ll take a good cup of coffee. Make 
it strong and black.” 

“T can’t give you stimulants until I have 
the doctor’s orders,” replied the nurse, pleas- 
antly, stepping about the room as she deftly 
put it in order. She wiped every article 
carefully, straightened the curtains with 
mathematical exactness, and hung the 
towels in accurate precision. She put every 
medicine bottle out of sight. Mrs, Dakin’s 
gimlet eyes followed her everywhere. 

“ Ain’t you goin’ to get me my coffee?” 
she asked, at length. 

“T told you I couldn’t.” 

“You'll have me dead on your hands.” 

The nurse stepped to the bedside and laid 
her cool fingers on the old lady’s wrinkled 
wrist. 
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“Not with that fine pulse,” she said. 

Mrs. Dakin found no words in which to 
reply. The situation was new, and she 
bided her time. Tired from her bath, she 
sank into one of the sudden sleeps of old 
age. When she awoke, the nurse was stand- 
ing by her with the dinner-tray. 

“TJ don’t eat soup, and I hate toast,” she 
asserted, when she had examined the con- 
tents of the daintily laid tray. “ They’re 
goin’ to have pork for dinner, I know by the 
smell. I'll take a couple of large slices, 
some hot biscuit and some pie.” 

“You will like this, I am sure, and I will 
give you an egg when you have eaten it,” 
replied the nurse, so quietly that Mrs. Dakin 
was deceived. 

“T won’t touch it!” she snapped, setting 
her old jaw. “IfIcan’thave what I want, 
I won’t eat anything.” 

“Very well,” said the nurse, cheerfully. 
“T’'ll set the tray by you, in case you change 
your mind.” 

Then she took a book, and sat comfortably 
in a chair by the window. 

Mrs. Dakin stared at her in amazement. 

“TI feel a spell comin’ on!” she an- 
nounced. That threat always conquered 
Myra. 

The nurse paid no attention. Mrs. Dakin 
opened her mouth, and let forth a shrill 
yell. The nurse rose calmly, closed all the 
windows and went to the door. 

“Now you can scream all you want to 
without fear of disturbing any one,” she 
said. “ I’ll come back when you’re through,” 
and she went out, closing the door behind 
her. 

The wind was taken completely out of the 
old lady’s sails. What was the use of hav- 
ing a “spell” when there was no one to 
hear—much less to see? She lay back, al- 
most stupefied. Suddenly an appetizing 
odor was wafted to her nostrils. She all at 
once felt very hungry. For some time she 
resisted temptation, but her unusual experi- 
ences had weakened her resistance. When 
the nurse came back, the tray was swept 
clean of eatables, and the old lady was rest- 
ing quietly. Both she and the nurse ignored 
what had gone on before. 

An hour later, refreshed by wholesome 
food, Mrs. Dakin began to feel sociable. 

“You draw up your chair,” she said, affa- 
bly, “and tell me about some of the sick- 
nesses you’ve nursed. I’d like to hear about 
the worst case of dyin’ you ever see.” 

“Oh, I never talk about my cases,” re- 
plied the nurse. “Here’s a story out of a 
magazine I’ll read you. It looks real good.” 

Mrs. Dakin opened her mouth as if about 
to speak, then shut it. This performance 
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she repeated several times, but the nurse 
kept steadily on, and paid no attention. 

“T guess mother’s had a change of heart,” 
remarked David one day, a week later. 
“ She’ll let the nurse do anything with her, 
meek as a lamb.” 

“We'll see how much of a change it is 
when Myra gets back,” returned Mrs. Ellis, 
significantly. But as the next week went 
by, and Mrs. Dakin remained perfectly 
amenable, she began to think her brother 
was right. “Those nurses do wonders,” 
she said. 

The faithful Myra returned one after- 
noon; the room and Mrs. Dakin were im- 
maculate, and the latter wore a placid ex- 
pression that surprised her old attendant. 
The old lady bade good-by to the trained 
nurse politely, mildly, but with a certain 
reserve. The moment the uniformed figure 
was out of the room, and the door closed 
upon it, Mrs. Dakin sat up erect. 

“Myra Wallace,” she said, in her own 
imperative tones, “you just twitch them 
towels kinder natural and crooked. I’m 
tired to death of seein’ em so everlastin’ 
straight. Get them medicine bottles out of 
the closet and put ’em on the table. Land! 
Nobody’d ever know I was sick, with them 
all hid. Now you go down-stairs and get 
me a cup of coffee, as strong and black as 
you can make it! My word!”—Youth’s 
Companion. 
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A LITTLE TALK TO BOYS AND 
GIRLS. 





T is very hard for boys and girls between 
ten and twenty to believe what other 
people tell them concerning the selection of 
reading matter. If a book is interesting, 
exciting, thrilling, the young folks want to 
read it. They like to feel their hair stand 
on end at the hairbreadth escapes of the 
hero, and their nerves tingle to the end of 
their fingers at his exploits, and their faces 
burn with passionate sympathy in his tribu- 
lations—and what harm is there in it? Let 
us see what harm there may be. You 
know very well that a child fed on candy 
and cake and sweetmeats soon loses all 
healthy appetite for nutritious food, his 
teeth grow black and crumble away, his 
stomach becomes deranged, his breath offen- 
sive, and the whole physical and mental 
organization is dwarfed and injured. When 
he grows older he will crave spices and 
alcohol to stimulate his abnormal appetite 
and give pungency to tasteless though 
healthful food. No man who grows up 
from such childhood is going to have posi- 
tions of trust and usefulness in the com- 
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munity where he lives. The men who hold 
those positions were fed with milk and bread, 
when they were young, and not with trash. 

Now, the mind like the body grows by 
what it feeds upon. The girl who fills her 
brain with silly, sentimental, love-sick 
stories, grows up into a silly, sentimental, 
lackadaisical woman, useless for all the 
noble and substantial work of life. The 
boy who feeds on sensational newspapers 
and exciting novels has no _ intellectual 
muscle, no commanding will to make his 
way in the world. Then, aside from the de- 
bilitating effect of such reading, the mind is 
poisoned by impure associations. These 
thrilling stories have always murder, or 
theft, or lying, or knavery as an integral 
part of their tissue, and boys while reading 
them live in the companionship of men and 
women, of boys and girls, with whom they 
would be ashamed to be seen conversing, 
whom they would never think of inviting 
to their houses and introducing to their 
friends, and whose very names they would 
not mention in polite society as associates 
and equals. Every book that one reads, no 
less than every dinner that one eats, be- 
comes part and parcel of the individual, and 
we can no more read without injury an un- 
wholesome book or periodical than we can 
eat tainted meat and not suffer thereby. 
Just as there are everywhere stores full of 
candy and cake and liquor and tobacco and 
spices, so there are everywhere books, news- 
papers and magazines full of the veriest 
trash, and abounding in everything boys and 
girls should not read. And just as the 
healthful stomach, passing all these perni- 
cious baits, will choose sound aliment, so 
the healthful mind will reject the unwhole- 
some literature current everywhere, and 
select such as is intrinsically good. 

The other day we picked up a popular 
Juvenile weekly, and presently found our- 
self knee-deep in slang, over our head in 


‘vulgar allusion, and in the midst of a low- 


lived metropolitan crowd, where cock-fights, 
dog-fights and man-fights, were the condi- 
ments offered to whet the appetite for read- 
ing; and yet we know families where that 
paper is regularly taken. Do the parents 
read it? Do they know what company their 
children are keeping? 

But says the young inquirer, What shall 
we read, and how shall we know if books 
are suitable? Read such books as give you 
valuable information, works that are ap- 
proved by people of correct judgment. Our 
leading magazines contain a vast amount of 
reading, interesting alike to young and old. 
Do not read what renders distasteful the 
duties of life, or renders vice attractive, or 
makes you long for an impossible and ro- 
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mantic career. A correct taste once formed 
and carefully consulted will enable you to 
select the good and eschew the pernicious, 
“Might I give counsel to any young 
hearer,” says Thackeray in his lecture on 
Prior, Gray and Pope, “I would say to him, 
try to frequent the company of your bet- 
ters. In books and life that is the most 
wholesome society ; learn to admire rightly; 
the great pleasure of life is that. Note what 
the good men admired; they admired good 
things; narrow spirits admire basely and 
worship meanly.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


—— 
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SIGNALING CLASSES. 








M Uc# diversity of custom prevails 

among teachers with respect to means 
and methods of signaling the movements of 
classes. Many teachers use the bell, giving 
a stroke for attention, one for rising, and 
another for moving in a certain order. 
Some teachers signal by successive snaps 
of the finger, or by raising in succession 
one, two and three fingers; one advantage 
of this means is that it is always at hand. 
This is perhaps its chief, if not its only, 
recommendation. Again, some teachers 
move their classes by the simple tap of a 
pencil upon the desk, others by counting 
one, two, three, etc., or by giving the orders 
attention, rise, pass. 

If a bell is used, it should be with the 
least: sound audible. Anything like a loud 
stroke or jingling of the bell should be 
avoided. Nothing is more inspiring of dis- 
order, confusion and noise in a school than 
a loud and careless use of the bell. On the 
other hand no inarticulate sound is more 
conducive of quietness and good order than 
the almost inaudible tap of the teacher’s 
pencil. On general principles, however, 
where signals are given by the teacher, we 
prefer vocal ones to those given by any 
other means. The teacher’s voice is the 
natural medium of communication with his 
pupils, and is no less available as a means 
of indicating the order of their movements 
than of directing the course of their gen- 
eral conduct. Its sound is the only proper 
sovereign one of the place. 

Whatever means of signaling a teacher 
may employ, the system of signals should 
be as simple as possible consistent with a 
proper degree of order in the movements 
of the pupils. Some teachers give too many 
signals, having one for attention, another 
for taking up books, another for turning 
toward the aisles, another for rising, an- 
other for dressing the line, another for 
moving to recitation seats, and another for 
sitting. To thus grind up the aggregate of 
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the movements of a class, and then shake 
a tea-bell at each one of the microscopic 
particles, is not order, but rather a most 
ridiculous affectation of it. 

Without almost constant care on the part 
of the teacher, the pupils become careless in 
observing the separate signals. At the sig- 
nal for rising some will be gathering up 
their books; others, again, will be moving 
to the recitation. This evil, like all others, 
can be corrected only by attending to it—by 
having but few signals and requiring 
prompt and exact observance of each. 
Again, teachers are liable to fall into the 
habit of giving the different signals too 
rapidly. This invariably causes the pupils 
to anticipate the signals, to make the move- 
ment before the particular signal for it has 
been given. The teacher is often thus led 
to hurry up the signals in order to get them 
all in, if possible, before the pupils have 
executed all the changes. Where a great 
many different motions are required to be 
gone through with, each having its par- 
ticular signal, the teacher will usually be 
able to give all the signals by the time the 
class, doing its best, will have completed its 
share of the performance. We have seen 
it tried, and the feat successfully accom- 
plished. The effect is very amusing. Those 
who do not dare to venture upon such an 
undertaking should have but few separate 
signals for any general movement, should 
give them slowly by some appropriate and 
natural rather than artificial means, and 
should insist upon each signal being 
promptly and properly responded to by 
each and every pupil to whom the signals 
are addressed—The School. 


_— 
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HINTS ON TEACHING. 





EOGRAPHY.—Too much time is de- 
voted to little matters in Geography. 

The important localities should be studied, 
unimportant ones not. Geography, like 
charity, should begin “at home.” ‘Fhe 
State and neighborhood in which we live 
demands attention first, and only after, he 
has become familiar with these, should the 
pupil turn his attention to distant countries 
and places. The practical in Geography 
should not be neglected. How to travel 
from Newark to Pittsburgh by railroad is 
more important than to know what is the 
capital of Liberia, though, in nine cases out 
of ten, pupils know more of the latter than 
of the former. Comparative Geography is 
very important. Compare the size of States 
with that of Pennsylvania. Texas is five or 
six times as large as Pennsylvania. Rhode 
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Island is not much larger than Berks 
county. The United States now has a popu- 
lation of 90,000,000. Compare other coun- 
tries with ours. Teach something of the 
history of countries and places, in connec- 
tion with their geography. Always have 
the outline map at hand, and let the pupil 
point out localities. Map-drawing will give 
a better idea of the shape of a country, its 
physical and political features, than can be 
obtained in any other way. Combine phys- 
ical with descriptive Geography. Ask for 
the reasons of phenomena. Be sure that the 
pupils know what the terms employed mean. 
Many little ones can rattle off all the capi- 
tals, but cannot explain what a capital is. 
Reviews are particularly needed. The ex- 
ercises should be repeated until they become 
impressed on the minds of the children. 
It is “line upon line,” here as elsewhere, 
that alone produces satisfactory results—a 
cardinal principle of true instruction. 

DrawinG.—A very large part of a prim- 
ary scholar’s time can be spent in drawing. 
A teacher, who has ordinary skill, can draw 
a model on the blackboard after school 
hours, which, after a few words of explana- 
tion, scholars can copy on their drawing 
slates the next day. If the teacher has not 
been taught drawing, he can get a book on 
the subject, and with a little study prepare 
himself to give the necessary instructions. 
Simple objects from nature can be drawn 
first, to be followed by map-drawing, and 
afterwards by mechanical drawing, in ac- 
cordance with actual measurements. The 
problem, how can young pupils be kept busy, 
and consequently out of mischief in school 
hours, can be best solved by giving them 
drawing exercises. 

History.—The study of History may be 
begun as soon as the child is able to read 
fluently. General facts should be taught at 
first, omitting dry details and minutie. 
Charts, maps, and pictures, are great helps 
in studying and teaching History. The 
teacher can impart useful instruction in 
History by occasional talks. Much of the 
information acquired from reading his- 
tories, or from historical talks, should be 
written out by the pupils. The topical 
method is very good, and on the whole is 
preferable to the syn-chronological. Dates 
and numbers are important, and should be 
committed to memory. Repetition and re- 
views fix facts and dates in the mind. 
Much of the history of other countries can 
be taught in connection with our own. 
Never neglect to point out the moral effects 
of historical events. In teaching history, 
remember that history is philosophy. 
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MANNERS IN SCHOOL-ROOM. 





BY JAMES A, SMITH. 





p° you know, fellow-teacher, that your 

manner among your pupils has much 
to do with your success? Do you know 
every word, every facial expression, be- 
comes a factor either for or against you? 
Of course this subject has presented itself 
many times before. The teacher affects 
the atmosphere of his school. On some 
days it will seem almost impossible to hold 
attention. On others all will be interested. 
One day the pupils will be restless and un- 
easy. The next, probably, brings about a 
change, and there is perfect tranquility. 
The teacher makes the atmosphere of the 
school-room. He may make it pleasant and 
agreeable, or cheerless and depressive. If 
the state of the weather out-doors influ- 
ences the pupil’s mental condition, how 
much more will that indoors affect it! If 
a clouded sky and gloomy landscape makes 
one melancholy, think of the poor pupil 
who must submit to six hours of dismal fog 
and lowering dolefulness. 

Too Much Talk.—lIt is possible to talk a 
school to death. Boys and girls, if they 
have learned their lessons, like to recite 
them, and it is manifestly impolitic for the 
teacher to tell what his pupils are eager to 
tell to him. It discourages them, and in 
time deprives them of their individuality. 

Scolding.—This is resorted to oftener 
with fewer good results than any other 
method of discipline known. There is a 
wide difference between simply pointing 
out a fault and scolding about it. The 
former is done quietly, and indicates a 
sense of wrong and injustice; the latter is 
manifested by sharp tones, severe aspect, 
and a general spirit of reprimand. Scold- 
ing calls forth combativeness; it modifies 
without reforming; it is disagreeable; it 
blunts the sensibilities of many and dis- 
courages all. When a teacher finds that 
disorder is increasing, let him take a quick 
survey of the field and go to work in 
silence, silence. Let him say less, and 
mean more. 

Politeness——Children are quick imita- 
tors. If good examples are placed before 
them, good copies may be expected. No 
word should be uttered that is not perfectly 
in keeping with the character of a gentle- 
man. This should be the rule in the school- 
room and out of it. Boys and girls must. 


be treated respectfully or they will resent 
it. Their sensibilities may be wounded 
by a careless word that the teacher has not 
properly weighed. Who has not seen the 
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blush of mortification mantle the cheek, or 
the fire of indignation flash in the eye of an 
insulted child? Their rights should be re- 
spected. Not only that, but they should re- 
ceive courteous treatment under all cir- 
cumstances. Let them hear a cheery “Good 
morning!” when they enter the room. It 
costs but little effort, and will give the 
teacher an advantage not easily calculated. 
A distant nod or a gruff word is not suffi- 
cient. A pleasant smile will gladden a 
little fellow’s heart all day long. 


_— 
—— 


OCCASIONAL EXERCISES. 








MARY H. LEONARD. 





MONG the “School Entertainments” 
of many schools may be found ex- 
ercises not intended for public days, but 
which are both entertaining and profitable 
to the pupils themselves, because they 
awaken mental activity and yet give variety 
to the routine of school work. I remember 
the pleasure which some of us took in a 
simple exercise given by one of my early 
teachers. Several words were given to us, 
whose meanings seemed unrelated, and we 
were told to construct a good reasonable 
sentence embodying these words. It gave 
us no new knowledge, that I know of, but 
it did do something to awaken in us inge- 
nuity and quickness of thought. 

Of course, the great value of the school- 
work depends on the regular daily lessons, 
and much time cannot be given to exercises 
like this. But, although no one could live 
upon cake compounded wholly of spices, 
yet this furnishes no argument for the 
entire absence of spice in our cookery. 
Anything which makes the school agreeable 
and pleasant, if it is not out of harmony 
with the work of the school and so per- 
nicious to it, must be helpful. In many 
schools it is customary to give one school 
session of each week or each fortnight to 
exercises of a varied character. Some of 
these call out the very best thought of many 
of our teachers. If they could be written 
out and published, other schools and other 
teachers could sometimes get great help 
from them. 

In one school of my acquaintance, one of 
the hours of a “ Wednesday afternoon ” was 
profitably spent in writing telegraphic dis- 
patches. When written, they were read, 
and the teacher showed the scholars which 
were the best, because most concise and 
comprehensive. 

In some of our upper village-schools, it is 
possible to awaken thought and develop ex- 
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pression among the older pupils by school 
discussions. The ordinary school recita- 
tions give some opportunity for these, but 
sometimes it is not easy to take time enough 
for the recitation. The success of a dis- 
cussion must depend largely on the subject 
which is chosen. That must be within the 
child’s comprehension, and something in 
which he feels an interest. What kind of 
animal is the best pet, and why? Do we 
enjoy a pleasure most when looking for- 
ward to it, or when looking back upon it? 
What kinds of substances are suitable for 
our clothing, and what qualities make them 
suitable? Which are pleasanter, Summer 
sports or Winter sports? Which of my 
studies is the easiest, and why? Do we get 
more pleasure from seeing or hearing? 
Which is the more intelligent animal, the 
horse or the dog? These, and questions 
like these, appeal to the experience of most 
school children. 

Suppose a class has just finished studying 
the geography of the United States, and 
that each child has been asked to select a 
city, and study about it so that he can de- 
scribe it. One of them begins: “I know a 
city in the one of the Southern States. It 
is not on the sea-coast, but is on a large 
river. If you were there, you would see 
many ships and boats lying in the river; 
and on the wharfs and near the river, you 
would see a great many bales of cotton 
piled together.” Here the class would be- 
gin to look intelligent, and as the pupil goes 
on to say, “ You would probably see some 
hogsheads of sugar and molasses, and per- 
haps hear some of the people speaking 
French,” nearly all of the hands would be 
raised, and many voices would be ready to 
exclaim, “It is New Orleans.” 

Or, let each of the class select a short 
journey within the limits of the United 
States, and tell what he would be likely to 
see in taking that journey, showing on the 
map what route he would take and describ- 
ing all objects of interest. If some of the 
class can describe journeys that they have 
actually taken, the interest of the exercises 
will be increased. 

With very little children the exercises 
must be much simpler. Suppose you ask 
the children one day to bring into school 
something that is beautiful,—a stone, a toy, 
a flower,—anything that they think very 
pretty, and to be ready to tell you why they 
like it. Then talk with the children about 
these things, and see if you do not suggest 
and develop some ideas of beauty that those 
children will never forget. 

Or, ask each child to come prepared with 
a question beginning with “ Why.” Why 
is there dew at evening? Why does smoke 
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go up the chimney? Why is there snow in 
winter, but only rain insummer? When the 
questions are given, write them on the slate, 
and tell the children to think for a little 
while, and see if they can answer any of 
them. Those that are not answered at 
once, may be left for the children to think 
of or to ask their friends about; and at last, 
those that the children do not answer, the 
teacher may answer, tf she can. But if the 
teacher is often obliged to say that she can- 
not answer these questions, it will not harm 
the children to let them know that there 
are stores of knowledge which their teacher 
has not yet learned, or which human wis- 
dom has not yet found out. 

One of the pleasantest mental excite- 
ments that I have ever seen or tried with 
boys or girls, from twelve to fifteen years 
old, is in the form of Biography by ques- 
tion and answer. One of the children 
thinks of a character in history with whom 
all are probably somewhat familiar, and 
the others are in turn allowed to ask ques- 
tions, which he must, so far as he can, 
truthfully answer, “Is it a man or woman?” 
“A man.” “Of modern or ancient times?” 
“Modern.” “Of America or some other 
country?” “America.” “Is he living?” 
“No.” “Has he been long dead?” “ Not 
very long.” “Was he a general?” “No.” 
“A statesman?” “No.” “A _ writer?” 
“Yes.” “Did he write poetry?” “No.” 
“Did he write about science?” “ Yes.” 
“Was he a professor of something?” 
“Yes.” Here the hands begin to come up, 
and some one asks, “Was it Agassiz?” 
“ Yes.” 

The exercises may be among Bible char- 
acters. “Is it a man or woman?” “A 
woman.” “Does the Old or the New Tes- 
tament tell about her?” “In the Old.” 


“Was she a queen?” “No.” “A proph- 
etess?” “No.” “Did she live before or 
after King David’s time?”  “ After.” 


“ After.” Here comes a pause for a mo- 
ment. At last some one says, “Did she 
live while Solomon was alive?” “ Yes.” 
“Did she ever see him?” “Yes.” “Was 
it the mother of the living baby that was 
brought before the King?” “Yes.” 

A similar exercise can be used as a Geog- 
raphy lesson. Some one says, “I have 
thought of a city of the United States.” 
“Ts it in the northern or southern part?” 
“In the southern.” “Is it a seaport?” 
“Yes.” “Has it very much commerce?” 
“No, not very much.” “Ts it noted for its 
history?” “Yes.” “Is it a noted battle- 
field?” “No.” “Is it an old city?” 
“Yes.” “Jamestown?” “No: I told you 
that it is a seaport; and Jamestown is not a 
city.” “Is it St. Augustine?” “Yes.” I 
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have known children to be so much inter- 
ested by this that they would beg often to 
be allowed to play “that game of question 
and answer.” 

In another article the writer will suggest 
some plays for the school-room; little 
games that, being conducive to mental ac- 
tivity and a healthy condition of mind, may 
prove useful aids to the real work of the 
school.—N. E. Journal of Education. 


<> 


ON BEHAVIOR. 








BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 





ole « soul which animates Nature is not 
less significantly published in the fig- 
ure, movement, and gesture of animated 
bodies, than in its last vehicle of articulate 
speech. This silent and subtle language is 
Manners; not what, but how. Life ex- 
presses. A statue has no tongue, and needs 
none. Good tableaux do not need decla- 
mation. Nature tells every secret once. 
Yes, but in man she tells it all the time, by 
form, attitude, gesture, mien, face and parts 
of the face, and by the whole action of the 
machine. The visible carriage or action of 
the individual, as resulting from his organi- 
zation and his will combined, we call man- 
ners. What are they but thought entering 
the hands and feet, controlling the move- 
ments of the body, the speech and behavior? 

There is always a best way of doing 
everything, if it be to boil an egg. Man- 
ners are the happy ways of doing things; 
each once a stroke of genius or of love— 
now repeated and hardened into usage. 
They form at last a rich varnish, with which 
the routine of life is washed, and its details 
adorned. If they are superficial, so are the 
dewdrops which give such a depth to the 
morning meadows. Manners are very 
communicable; men catch them from each 
other. Consuelo, in the romance, boasts of 
the lessons she had given the nobles in 
manners, on the stage; and in real life, 
Talma taught Napoleon the arts of be- 
havior. Genius invents fine manners, 
which the baron and baroness copy very 
fast, and, by the advantage of a palace, 
better the instruction. They stereotype the 
lesson they have learned into a mode. 

The power of manners is incessant,—an 
element as unconcealable as fire. The no- 
bility cannot in any country be disguised, 
and no more in a republic or a democracy 
than in a kingdom. No man can resist 
their influence. There are certain manners 
which are learned in good society, of that 
force, that, if a person have them, he or she 
must be considered, and is everywhere wel- 
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come, though without beauty, or wealth, or 
genius. Give a boy address and accom- 
plishments, and you give him the mastery 
of palaces and fortunes where he goes. He 
has not the trouble of earning or owning 
them; they solicit him to enter and possess. 
We send girls of a timid, retreating dispo- 
sition to the boarding-school, to the riding- 
school, to the ball-room, or wheresoever 
they can come into acquaintance and near- 
ness of leading persons of their own sex; 
where they might learn address, and see it 
near at hand. The power of a woman of 
fashion to lead, and also to daunt and repel, 
derives strength from their belief that she 
knows resources and behaviors not known 
to them; but when these have mastered her 
secret, they learn to confront her, and re- 
cover their self-possession. 

Every day bears witness to their gentle 
rule. People who would obtrude, now do 
not obtrude. The mediocre circle learns 
to demand that which belongs to a high 
state of nature or of culture. Your man- 
ners are always under examination, and by 
committees little suspected —a police in 
citizens’ clothes,—but are awarding or de- 
nying you very high prizes when you least 
think of it. 

We talk much of utilities, but ’tis our 
manners that associate us. In hours of 
business, we go to him who knows, or has, 
or does, this or that which we want, and we 
do not let our taste or feeling stand in the 
way. But this activity over, we return to 
the indolent state, and wish for those we 
can be at ease with: those who will go 
where we go, whose manners do not offend 
us, whose social tone chimes with ours. 
When we reflect on their persuasive and 
cheering force; how they recommend, pre- 
pare, and draw people together; how, in 
all clubs, manners make the members; how 
manners make the fortune of the ambitious 
youth; that, for the most part, his manners 
marry him, and, for the most part, he mar- 
ries manners; when we think what keys 
they are, and to what secrets; what high 
lessons and inspiring tokens of character 
they convey; and what divination is re- 
quired in us, for the reading of this fine 
telegraph, we see what range the subject 
has, and what relations to convenience, 
power, and beauty. 

Their first service is very low,—when 
they are the minor morals; but ’tis the be- 
ginning of civility—to make us, I mean, 
endurable to each other. We prize them 
for their rough-plastic, abstergent force; to 
get people out of the quadruped state; to 
get them washed, clothed, and set up on 
end; to slough their animal husks and 
habits; compel them to be clean; overawe 
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ON BEHAVIOR. 


their spite and meanness, teach them to 


stifle the base, and choose the generous ex- 
pression, and make them know how much 
happier the generous behaviors are. 

Bad behavior the laws cannot reach. So- 
ciety is infested with rude, cynical, restless, 
and frivolous persons, who prey upon the 
rest, and whom a public opinion concen- 
trated into good manners—forms accepted 
by the sense of all—can reach; the contra- 
dictors and railers at public and private 
tables, who are like terriers, who conceive 
it the duty of a dog of honor to growl at 
any passer-by, and do the honors of the 
house by barking him out of sight :—I have 
seen men who neigh like a horse when you 
contradict them, or say something which 
they do not understand:—then the over- 
bold, who make their own invitation to 
your hearth; the persevering talker, who 
gives you his society in large, saturating 
doses; the pitiers of themselves,—a perilous 
class; the frivolous Asmodeus, who relies 
on you to find him in ropes of sand to twist; 
the monotones; in short, every stripe of 
absurdity ;—these are social inflictions 
which the magistrate cannot cure or defend 
you from, and which must be intrusted to 
the restraining force of custom, and prov- 
erbs, and familiar rules of behavior im- 
pressed on young people in their school 


' days. 


In the hotels on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi, they print, or used to print, among 
the rules of the house, that “no gentleman 
can be permitted to come to the public table 
without his coat;” and in the same country, 
in the pews of the churches, little placards 
plead with the worshipper against the fury 
of expectoration. Charles Dickens self-sac- 
rificingly undertook the reformation of our 
American manners in unspeakable particu- 
lars. I think the lesson was not quite lost; 
that it held bad manners up, so that the 
churls could see the deformity. Unhappily, 
the book had its own deformities. It ought 
not to need to print in a reading-room a 
caution to strangers not to speak loud; nor 
to persons who look over fine engravings, 
that they should be handled like cobwebs 
and butterflies’ wings; nor to persons who 
look at marble statues, that they shall not 
smite them with canes. But, even in the 
perfect civilization of Boston, such cautions 
are not quite needless in the Atheneum and 
City Library. 

Manners are factitious, and grow out of 
circumstance as well as out of character. If 
you look at the pictures of patricians and 
of peasants, of different periods and coun- 
tries, you will sce how well they match the 
Same classes in our towns. The modern 
aristocrat not only is well drawn in Titian’s 
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Venetian doges, and in Roman coins and 
Statues, but also in the pictures which Com- 
modore Perry brought home of dignitaries 
in Japan. Broad lands and great interests 
not only arrive to such heads as can man- 
age them, but from manners of power. A 
keen eye, too, will see nice gradations of 
rank, or see in the manners the degree of 
homage the party is wont to receive. A 
prince who is accustomed every day to be 
courted and deferred to by the highest 
grandees, acquires a corresponding expec- 
tation, and a becoming mode of receiving 
and replying to this homage. 

There are always exceptional people and 
modes. English grandees affect to be farm- 
ers. Claverhouse is a fop, and, under the 
finish of dress, and levity of behavior, hides 
the terror of his war. But Nature and 
Destiny are honest, and never fail to leave 
their mark, to hang out a sign for each and 
for every quality. It is much to conquer 
one’s face, and perhaps the ambitious youth 
thinks he has got the whole secret when he 
has learned that disengaged manners are 
commanding. Don’t be deceived by a facile 
exterior. Tender men sometimes have 
strong wills. We had, in Massachusetts, an 
old statesman, who had sat all his life in 
courts and in chairs of state, without over- 
coming an extreme irritability of face, 
voice, and bearing; when he spoke, his 
voice would not serve him; it cracked, it 
broke, it wheezed, it piped; little cared he; 
he knew that it had got to pipe, or wheeze, 
or screech his argument and his indigna- 
tion. When he sat down, after speaking, 
he seemed in a sort of fit, and held on to 
his chair with both hands; but underneath 
all this irritability was a puissant will, firm, 
and advancing, and a memory in which lay 
in order and method like geologic strata 
every fact of his history, and under the 
control of his will. 

Manners are partly factitious, but, main- 
ly, there must be capacity for culture in the 
blood. Else all culture is vain. The ob- 
stinate prejudice in favor of blood, which 
lies at the base of the feudal and monarch- 
ical fabrics of the Old World, has some 
reason in common experience. Every man 
—mathematician, artist, soldier, or mer- 
chant—looks with confidence for some traits 
and talents in his own child, which he 
would not dare to presume in the child of a 
stranger. The Orientalists are very ortho- 
dox on this point. “Take a thorn-bush,” 
said the emir Abdel Kader, “and sprinkle 
for a whole year with water; it will yield 
nothing but thorns. Take a date-tree, leave 
it without culture, and it will always pro- 
duce dates. Nobility is the date-tree, and 
the Arab populace as a bush of thorns.” 
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A main fact in the history of manners is 
the wonderful expressiveness of the human 
body. If it were made of glass, or of air, 
and the thoughts were written on steel 
tablets within, it could not publish more 
truly its meaning than now. Wise men 
read very sharply all your private history 
in your look and gait and behavior. The 
whole economy of nature is bent on ex- 
pression. The tell-tale body is all tongues. 
Men are like Geneva watches with crystal 
faces which expose the whole movement. 
They carry the liquor of life flowing up 
and down in these beautiful bottles, and 
announcing to the curious how it is with 
them. The face and eyes reveal what the 
spirit is doing, how old it is, what aims it 
has. The eyes indicate the antiquity of the 
soul, or through how many forms it has 
already ascended. It almost violates the 
proprieties, if we say above the breath here, 
what the confessing eyes do not hesitate to 
utter to every street passenger. 

Man cannot fix his eye on the sun, and so 
far seems imperfect. In Siberia, a late 
traveler found men who could see the satel- 
lites of Jupiter with their unarmed eye. In 
some respects the animals excel us. The 
birds have a longer sight, beside the ad- 
vantage by their wings of a higher obser- 
vatory. A cow can bid her calf, by secret 
signal, probably of the eye, to run away, or 
lie down and hide itself. The jockeys say 
of certain horses, that “they look over the 
whole ground.” The outdoor life, and 
hunting, and labor, give equal vigor to the 
human eye. A farmer looks out at you as 
strong as the horse; his eye-beam is like 
the stroke of a staff. An eye can threaten 
like a loaded and leveled gun, or can insult 
like hissing or kicking; or, in its altered 
mood, by beams of kindness, it can make 
the heart dance with joy. 

The eye obeys exactly the action of the 
mind. When a thought strikes us, the eyes 
fix, and remain gazing at a distance; in 
enumerating the names of persons or of 
countries, as France, Germany, Spain, Tur- 
key, the eyes wink at each new name. 
There is no nicety of learning sought by 
the mind which the eyes do not vie in ac- 
quiring. “ An artist,” said Michael Angelo, 
“must have his measuring tools not in the 
hand, but in the eye;” and there is no end 
to the catalogue of its performances, 
whether in indolent vision (that of health 
and beauty), or in strained vision (that of 
art and labor). 

Eyes are bold as lions,—roving, running, 
leaping, here and there, far and near. They 
speak all languages. They wait for no in- 
troduction; they are no Englishmen; ask 
no leave of age or rank; they respect 
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neither poverty nor riches, neither learning 
nor power, nor virtue, nor sex, but intrude, 
and come again, and go through and through 
you, in a moment of time. What inunda- 
tion of life and thought is discharged from 
one soul into another, through them! The 
glance is natural magic. The mysterious 
communication established across a house 
between two entire strangers, moves all the 
springs of wonder. The communication by 
the glance is in the greatest part not subject 
to the control of the willl. It is the bodily 
symbol of identity of nature. We look into 
the eyes to know if this other form is an- 
other self, and the eyes will not lie, but 
made a faithful confession what inhabitant 
is there. The revelations are sometimes 
terrific. The confession of a low, usurping 
devil is there made, and the observer shall 
seem to feel the stirring of owls, and bats, 
and horned hoofs, where he looked for in- 
nocence and simplicity. ’Tis remarkable, 
too, that the spirit that appears at the win- 
dows of the house does at once invest him- 
self in a new form of his own, to the mind 
of the beholder. 

The eyes of men converse as much as 
their tongues, with the advantage that the 
ocular dialect needs no dictionary, but is 
understood all the world over. When the 
eyes say one thing, and the tongue another, 
a practised man relies on the language of 
the first. If the man is off his centre, the 
eyes show it. You can read in the eyes of 
your companion whether your argument 
hits him, though his tongue will not confess 
it. There is a look by which a man shows 
he is going to say a good thing, and a look 
when he has said it. Vain and forgotten 
are all the fine offers and offices of hospi- 
tality, if there is no holiday in the eye. 
How many furtive inclinations avowed by 
the eye, though dissembled by the lips! 
One comes away from a company, in 
which, it may easily happen, he has said 
nothing, and no important remark has been 
addressed to him; and yet, if in sympathy 
with the society, he shall not have a sense 
of this fact, such a stream of life has been 
flowing into him, and out of him, through 
the eyes. There are eyes, to be sure, that 
give no more admission into the man than 
blueberries. Others are liquid and deep,— 
wells that a man might fall into;—others 
are aggressive and devouring, seem to call 
out the police, take all too much notice, and 
require crowded Broadways, and the se- 
curity of millions, to protect individuals 
against them. The military eye I meet, now 
darkly sparkling under clerical, now under 
rustic, brows, "Tis the city of Lacedemon; 
’tis a stack of bayonets. There are asking 
eyes, asserting eyes, prowling eyes; and 
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eyes full of fate——some of good, and some 
of sinister, omen. The alleged power to 
charm down insanity, or ferocity in beasts, 
is a power behind the eye. It must be a 
victory achieved in the will, before it can 
be signified in the eye. ’Tis very certain 
that each man carries in his eye the exact 
indication of his rank in the immense scale 
of men, and we are always learning to read 
it. A complete man should need no auxil- 
jaries to his personal presence. Whoever 
looked on him would consent to his will, 
being certified that his aims were generous 
and universal. The reason why men do 
not obey us, is because they see the mud at 
the bottom of our eye. 

If the organ of sight is such a vehicle of 
power, the other features have their own. 
A man finds room in the few square inches 
of the face for the traits of all his ances- 
tors; for the expression of all his history, 
and his wants. The sculptor, and Winckel- 
mann, and Lavater, will tell you how sig- 
nificant a feature is the nose; how its form 
expresses strength or weakness of will, and 
good or bad temper. The nose of Julius 
Cesar, of Dante, and of Pitt, suggest “the 
terrors of the beak.” What refinement, and 
what limitations, the teeth betray! “Be- 
ware you don’t laugh,” said the wise 
mother, “for then you show all your 
faults.” 

Balzac left in manuscript a chapter, 
which he called “ Theorie de la demarche,” 
in which he says: “ The look, the voice, the 
respiration, and the attitude or walk, are 
identical. But, as it has not been given to 
man the power to stand guard, at once, 
over those four different simultaneous ex- 
pressions of his thought, watch that one 
which speaks out the truth, and you will 
know the whole man.” 

Palaces interest us mainly in the exhibi- 
tion of manners, which in the idle and ex- 
pensive society dwelling in them are raised 
to a high art. The maxim of courts is that 
manner is power. A calm and resolute 
bearing, a polished speech, and embellish- 
ment of trifles, and the art of hiding all 
uncomfortable feeling, are essential to the 
courtier; and Saint Simon, and Cardinal de 
Retz, and Roederer, and an encyclopedia 
of “Memoires,” will instruct you, if you 
wish, in those potent secrets. Thus, it is a 
point of pride with kings to remember 
faces and names. It is reported of one 
prince, that his head had the air of leaning 
downwards, in order not to humble the 
crowd. There are people who come in ever 
like a child with a piece of good news. It 
was said of the late Lord Holland, that he 
always came down to breakfast with the 
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air of a man who had just met with some 
signal good fortune. In “ Notre Dame” 
the grandee took his place on the dais, with 
the look of one who is thinking of some- 
thing else. But we must not peep and 
eavesdrop at palace-doors. 
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WHY SOME TEACHERS FAIL. 








“Te following article is in reply to the 
inquiry why certain teachers do not 
succeed. The answer is: 

They are lazy. 

They neglect details. 

They have no eye to order. 

They hope to get along without effort. 

They are easily discouraged. 

They fail to know what the world is 
doing. 

They do not find out what other teachers 
are doing. 

They co not try to improve. 

They have too much outside business. 

They talk politics too much. 

They philosophize on everything but their 
own business. 

They fail to have new ideas. 

They fail to use such as they have. 

They are penny wise and pound foolish. 

They have become dry, stale, and repul- 
sive to live children. 

They think inferior work does just as 
well as good work. 

They are not polite enough. 

They think most things take too much 
trouble. 

They use poor judgment. 

They fail to practice what the educa- 
tional papers tell them. 

They rely on the little stock of goods they 
began business with. 

They do not study the children. 

They forget that the art of teaching is an 
art that requires study. 

They can see the weak points in their 
scholars, but not in themselves. 

They are stingy toward themselves. 

They read no educational papers or 
books. 

They know so much they will learn no 
more. . 

They think they cannot learn anything 
more about their art. 

They are trying to go into something 
else. 

They do not determine to be the best 
teachers in the place. 

They are rusty, and without ambition. 

They began with a small stock of ideas, 
and have not increased it. 

They follow the same method with each 
class. 
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They keep away from their pupils. 

They never visit the parents. 

They attend no teachers’ meetings. 

They do not seek for inspiration by 
studying the methods of the best teachers. 

They complain too much. 

They do not see that the profession is as 
high as the teachers themselves raise it. 

They do not study the great masters of 
the art. 

They drop the school when it is out, and 
never think of it again until they come be- 
fore their pupils next day. 

They under-rate the business. 

They think any one can teach who knows 
a little about the studies. 

They over-estimate themselves. 

They under-estimate the pupils. 

They think the school was made for them. 

They neglect to think of the pupil’s good 
at every point. 

They do not take common sense as the 
guide, but hug a formalism handed down 
from the dark ages. 

They do not study over the lessons. 

They do not travel, etc., and all to be a 
better teacher. 

They fail to manage with tact. 

They are not in real earnest to teach, so 
that “to-morrow finds them farther than 
to day.” 


— 
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HOW PARENTS CAN AID PUPILS. 





CHa can aid them by smiles and good 

works. When children learn that 
their efforts at school please their parents, 
they will be the more willing to push for- 
ward in study. And a smile, or a kind look, 
or an encouraging word, costs nothing. It 
is cheap help. 

They can aid them by asking questions 
about their studies and their progress; the 
number of lessons; the manner of reciting; 
the time of reciting; whether their lessons 
are already prepared, or whether they must 
yet learn them. All these little questions 
make a deep impression on the young mind. 

They can aid them in purchasing suitable 
books, enough of them, and furnished at 
the proper time. Children cannot study in 
classes without suitable books, and these 
books should be furnished before the term 
commences, and not after—often weeks or 
months after commencement day. 

They can aid them by being kind to the 
teacher, and by visiting his school. They 
need not remain long in school—just a 
peep in, a fashionable call, will do—just 
time enough spent to create the belief in 
the mind of the pupils that they are inter- 
ested in the cause of education. 

They can aid them in cold or wet days 
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by taking them to school, and by calling for 
them when school is out, or by giving them 
the fun of an occasional sleigh-ride to and 
from school. All these little acts of kind- 
ness and attention show that education is a 
matter of some moment, when grown-up 
persons take an interest in the school. 

They can aid them by attending exam- 
inations and exhibitions, and by giving 
proper encouragement to their youthful 
efforts. Even if these efforts are some- 
what child-like, yet by giving attention to 
the effort, and due prominence to those who 
take part in such exercises, their value be- 
comes enhanced. 

They can aid them by frowning down 
all those little bickerings which often arise, 
and by refusing to listen to trifling com- 
plaints. This is negative aid, but it often 
has as much weight as positive aid. 





CONDENSED DIRECTIONS. 





FOR THE TEACHING OF UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 





Slee following may be taken for prac- 
tical guidance in your course of in- 
struction: 

Whenever you have any unusual cases of 
discipline, consult the trustees or parents 
before you take action. 

Persuade the parents to visit your school, 
even if you have to do so by means of ex- 
hibitions in which their children take part. 

Remember that school trustees are your 
legal superiors in office. Argue with them, 
persuade and convince them if you can, 
but do not contradict them. 

Before vou begin school, if possible, call 
a meeting of the trustees or committee. 
Talk over matters with them, ask their ad- 
vice, and tell them your plans. It is well 
to go into a new school backed by the 
weight of official power. 

Bear in mind that, though you may have 
more book learning than most of the men 
and women in a country district, there are 
sure to be many parents who are your su- 
periors in sound sense, in judgment, and in 
a knowledge of the solid facts of human 
life. 

Endeavor to make your school the dis- 
trict centre of civility, politeness and good 
manners. If they learn good breeding at 
all, many pupils must learn it at school. 
There is no limit to the civilizing influence 
of a gentle woman or a gentlemanly man in 
a country school. Send out your pupils 
with the seal of honor and truthfulness. 

If you are a man, take some interest in 
the home work of your boys. Instill into 
their minds the necessity of labor for every 
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human being. Point out to them the life- 
long value of being trained in boyhood to 
habits of regular employment in useful 
labor. Many a boy on a farm complains of 
his hard lot, when he is really being blessed 
by hard labor. A wise teacher can often 
set him right in his notions. 

A child of average mental powers ought 
to be able, on leaving school at fifteen years 
of age: 

1. To read and spell well. 

2. To write a neat and legible hand. 

3. To know the main points in the geog- 
raphy of the world, and the leading events 
in our country’s history. 

4. To speak correct English, and to write 
a well-expressed letter of business or 
friendship. 

5. To work accurately any plain business 
auestion involving the four rules, common 
and decimal fractions, and simple interest. 


tities 








CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN 
SCHOOLS. 





WE believe that most teachers of boys’ 

schools will cordially agree that the 
report recently made by Professor Frank 
M. McMurry of the Teachers College at 
Columbia University recommending that 
corporal punishment be revived according 
to a well-considered scientific plan. Many 
teachers have expressed the belief that 
rules absolutely prohibiting corporal pun- 
ishment have been the cause of ‘the ruining 
of many boys who might have been saved 
for useful citizenship. For an unruly boy 
to understand that the worst punishment 
that can be inflicted upon him is expulsion 
is to encourage him in his incorrigibility 
and among city teachers the testimony 
shows that many unruly boys have been 
turned out into the streets to grow up into 
vagabondage and crime, who might have 
been saved by a vigorous thrashing or two. 

Professor McMurry proposes that cor- 
poral punishment shall be administered only 
with restrictions: that each child to be 
whipped first receive medical examination; 
that if possible the written consent of the 
father or guardian be obtained; that such 
punishment be applied only in the presence 
of adult persons; that accurate records be 
kept of all cases of such punishment, to- 
gether with the conditions that led to it and 
the mode of its administration. 

We old fellows who grew up in the 
strenuous days laugh at such namby-pamby 
performance. We got it quick and hard, 
no long palavering, and we had no hard 
feelings because of it. If we got a thrash- 
ing at school, and news reached our father, 
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there was another “ rod in pickle” at home, 
so we took our medicine without complain- 
ing of the “cruelty” of the teacher and it 
did us good. We sturdy youths had no 
medical examinations in advance of “a 
lickin.’” What a roaring joke that would 
have been! 

It is not improbable that the Board of 
Education in New York City may adopt 
Professor McMurry’s recommendations and 
rescind the by-law which forbids corporal 
punishment in schools of that city. The 
interest in this subject is not confined to 
any one municipality. 


o— 
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SOME GOOD ADVICE. 








Mr. Sayre was four times married. His 
first wife was the mother of Mrs. Robert 
P. Linderman, widow of the long-time pres- 
ident of the Bethlehem Steel Company; 
Mrs. A. N. Cleaver, whose husband was for 
many years head of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Company; Mrs. Chandler, wife of Profes- 
sor William H. Chandler, the great Lehigh 
University chemist; Mrs. Randolph, Mor- 
ristown, and of the late Robert M. Sayre, 
jr., superintendent of the Bethlehem Steel 
Works. There were no children by the 
second wife or the third, but the fourth be- 
came the mother of Nevin Sayre and of 
Francis Bowes Sayre, fiance of Miss Jessie 
Wilson. All the sons and daughters in- 
herited the intellectual capacity, the energy, 
grace and good sense of their father. It 
is reported of Mr. Sayre that when he felt 
he could not long survive he called his 
children together and gave them a patri- 
archal talking to, advising them not tc 
fool away the property he was going to 
leave them. It was stated by business asso- 
ciates of Mr. Sayre that with the develop- 
ment of all his properties his estate would 
be worth probably ten millions. 

Mr. Sayre had a grim sense of humor 
and he was beloved for his democracy. 
Once in a crowded street car in Philadel- 
phia, while he and some prominent business 
friends were holding on to straps, he 
noticed half a dozen women standing while 
a lot of men were sitting. It was too much 
for his chivalry. He was a man of intense 
vigor and he went through the car like a 
cyclone, making the men get up and giving 
the women the seats. 

When one of his granddaughters became 
engaged she took her fiance to Mr. Sayre 
to be introduced to grandfather. The young 
man did himself up immaculately and also 
trimmed his mental sails so as not to say 
anything that might meet with the disap- 
proval of Mr. Sayre. 
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“Young man,” said Mr. Sayre, “have 
you any debts?” 

“No, sir,” proudly answered the bride- 
groom-to-be. 

“Sorry for you and my granddaughter,” 
responded Mr. Sayre. “Let me give you a 
piece of advice. If you don’t have get 
enough to go into debt for some piece of 
property, you will never be worth much. 
My children, do not fool around long with 
an engagement. Get married. Get into 
debt and work out your salvation.” 

Whether Mr. Sayre’s advice had any- 
thing to do with their conduct or not, they 
followed out his lines. This young married 
couple already have an invitation to the 
White House wedding. They are getting 
along handsomely, too, the head of the 
young house having one of the most re- 
sponsible places in Pennsylvaria 


oe 
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WHAT ONE DRINK COST. 








N New York City there is a man who 
once paid six thousand dollars for a 
cocktail. He did not know it then, and he 
never will know it unless he happens to 
read this story. 

A certain prosperous manufacturing com- 
pany needed a new departmental manager. 
The salary was six thousand dollars a year. 
The officers of the company considered a 
great many candidates, and at last decided 
to offer the position to a clever young man 
of unusual business ability. He seemed to 
be exactly the man for that particular: place. 
The president and general manager invited 
the young man to lunch with them at a 
down-town club, ostensibly to talk over a 
less important business matter. They 
wanted to “look him over” just once more. 

The man met them at the appointed hour, 
and the president,- anxious to make the 
occasion a pleasant one, ordered an elabo- 
rate luncheon. The waiter was a long time 
in bringing the first course, and the guest 
began to appear ill at ease. He seemed 
absent-minded and uninterested in the con- 
versation. He twisted about in his chair 
and tapped his fingers nervously upon the 
table. Finally, he turned toward the presi- 
dent and said, almost desperately, “ Would 
you mind very much if I ordered a cock- 
tail.” Then he flushed a little, and offered a 
laughing apology for making the request. 

The other men exchanged surprised and 
significant glances, but they called the 
waiter and ordered the cocktail. When it 
came, the guest drank it eagerly. In a few 
moments he had become another man—the 
man of keen vision and quick mind who 
could be so useful in their great business. 
There was no more preoccupation in his 
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manner, no shifting about in his chair. He 
was alert, eager, clear-headed. 

But as the luncheon went on, neither the 
president nor the manager mentioned the 
real object of the interview. Each was 
thinking the matter over seriously, and 
neither could be sure of the other’s secretly 
formed opinion. The situation became 
awkward. Finally, the president excused 
himself on the pretense of going into the 
library to speak to a friend who had just 
entered. But after speaking to his friend, 
he went straight to the desk and wrote a 
message on a telegraph blank. He gave 
the message to a uniformed attendant, and 
went back to the dining-room. 

In a few minutes a page brought a tele- 
gram to the manager, who read it hurriedly, 
while the president finished telling their 
guest about a shooting trip in Maine. This 
is what the telegram said: 

The job is too big for a boozer. We can’t 
run our business by cocktail power. 


atl 


OUR LITERARY SOCIETY. 








S. S. TOWNSLEY, IOWA. 





()*= school consists of about forty boys 

and girls, ranging in their ages from 
twelve years to twenty. I, the teacher, 
was very desirous of providing them with a 
literary society—a real, working society— 
where they might receive training in the 
ordinary forms of parliamentary usage, and 
cultivate that freedom of speech and man- 
ner, so desirable and yet not easily gotten 
elsewhere. 

Three problems forced themselves upon 
me. I will give my solutions and speak of 
our present status. 

Problem 1.—How shall I get these pupils, 
so industrious in school, to take an interest 
in this additional and usually unpleasant 
work ? 

I first did personal work; I spoke pri- 
vately to those pupils who seemed to be 
leaders in the school, about the society. 
Some favored it strongly and began work- 
ing it up themselves. Then I talked to the 
school about it—presenting the most appar- 
ent advantages. We apnointed an evening 
to meet and organize. 

Problem 2.—How shall I succeed in get- 
ting the society off my shoulders, and still 
have a well-organized, hard-working enter- 
prise? 

When the meeting for organization was 
appointed, I took the liberty to appoint 
three pupils to arrange a programme, that 
the evening might be more profitable; and 
also succeeded in getting a committee of 
three appointed to draft a constitution, 
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which I made easy for them by placing in 
their hands a copy of Kinsey’s Normal De- 
bater. 

At the first meeting we had a regular pro- 
gramme—essays, declamations, reading, and 
debate; adopted a constitution, and started 
off with a charter membership of twelve, or 
more. 

Problem 3.—How shall I manage to have 
the society remain in the hands of the 
school and not pass into the power of a few 
older persons who are commendably glad to 
help along? This was the hardest to solve. 

The subject of the sentence on member- 
ship, “ Any member of the High school may 
become a member,” etc.; this made the 
society exclusive. 

Another important question was how to 
rid the society of that class of people who 
consider a literary society as a free-to-all 
place for frolic and amusement. 

It was not my desire to exclude any who 
wished to come for good. So “any person 
not a member of this society may be ad- 
mitted on payment of five (5) cents to the 
doorkeeper.” 

It works admirably. We have company 
at every meeting, which lends encourage- 
ment instead of disorder, and keeps our 
treasury from going dry. 

I am a member of the society, and per- 
form the part given me in the programme, 
which is always arranged by the members 
of the society. The pupils are enthusiastic 
and justly delighted with their literary so- 
ciety —Practical Teacher. 


- 
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WANTED—AN EDUCATIONAL 
OPTIMIST. 








BY LEWIS R. HARTLEY, PH.D. 
Central High School, Philadelphia. 





SPRING the past year a tone of pes- 
“ simism has characterized most of the 
discussions on American education. Much 
space has been given in certain magazines 
to articles which fervently deplore the in- 
efficiency of the schools, and zealous statis- 
ticians have presented a formidable array 
of figures to prove their radical assertions. 
We all admit that nothing in this world is 
perfect, not even the school system; but 
oh, deliver us from these gloomy pedagog- 
ical experts! Taking the more cheerful 
view of the optimist, we all must agree that 
the American schools are established on the 
only proper basis, that of democracy. The 
system then can be developed and improved 
only through growth, and not by means of 
revolution. The despairing critics gener- 
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ally try to show the shortcomings of our 
schools by the comparative method. The 
educational systems of Europe are cited as 
models of perfection, beside which our own 
are made to appear woefully deficient. But 
a personal observation of the schools in 
England and Germany would cure some of 
our fellow-countrymen of their pessimism. 
Education across the seas is aristocratic be- 
yond the most elementary forms, and the 
common people are excluded from even free 
high school privileges; while in nearly all 
the American commonwealths education is 
democratic from the kindergarten to the 
university. The Volkschule buildings in 
Germany are generally antiquated struc- 
tures, while in our own country one of the 
most substantial improvements to be noted 
is in the character of school architecture. 
This is true of both city and country alike, 
notwithstanding the gross misstatement of 
the National Education Association that 
many rural schools “are not as well kept 
as pig pens.” America also leads the world 
in the excellence of school text-books and 
scientific apparatus. This information is 
derived from an actual inspection of the 
equipment in the European schools. 

The charge that the schools are failing 
to attain proper results should not be al- 
lowed to stand unchallenged. The teacher 
in America has a peculiar responsibility 
not found among his profession in other 
parts of the world. He renders valuable 
assistance in the work of assimilating the 
vast foreign element in our country. From 
him the children of aliens learn the first 
lessons in democracy, and in this respect he 
has met with a degree of success that is en- 
tirely ignored by the critics. The quality 
of instruction given in our schools also 
merits favorable consideration. The teach- 
ers, as a body, are professionally trained. 
and compare favorably with their colleagues 
in other parts of the world. The students 
who leave the common schools have at least 
an average degree of intelligence, and ac- 
quit themselves creditably in the vocations 
of life. Our universities are not medieval 
cloisters, but servants of a practical age, 
sending forth a body of trained men into 
the fields of diplomacy, law, medicine, teach- 
ing, the mechanical trades, and business. 
In this direction, the University of Penn- 
sylvania has been a leader among American 
educational institutions. It stands ready to 
serve the public in any capacity, as the com- 
prehensive statement of Dr. J. William 
White clearly shows. . 

A diagnosis of the pessimistic tone of 
certain educators places the responsibility 
for this condition on those scientists who 
would dump the whole universe into the 
ash heap. The astronomer announces the 
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dissolution of the solar system; the geolo- 
gist predicts the death of the earth and its 
people; the physicist foretells the decay of 
the celestial universe into atomic dust; 
while the anthropologist points out the 
rapid exhaustion of the race. These gloomy 
forebodings encourage the sociologist to 
discuss the falling off of the birth-rate, the 
decline of rural population, the multiplica- 
tion of suicides, the increase of insanity, 
and the signs of nervous exhaustion. Not 
to be outdone by the scientist and the so- 
ciologist, some of our pedagogical experts 
would also dump the work of the public 
schools into the ash heap. Truly, we need 
above everything else to-day an educational 
optimist. 
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THEY CANNOT READ. 





IGH school teachers are not infre- 
quently confronted with the fact that 

a certain proportion of their pupils cannot 
read. We do not mean that such pupils 
cannot call the words in their text-books 
with a fair degree of readiness, but that 
they lack the power while calling them to 
make the corresponding combinations of 
ideas in their own minds. The effort of 
translating the word symbols into their 
appropriate sounds is still difficult, so diffi- 
cult as to leave insufficient mental energy 
to deal with the thought expressed and so 
words have little or no meaning. Evidence 
of this defect is found when a pupil who 
has just read a sentence aloud has to 
pause and run over it again in order to 
gather the idea. It is found when the read- 
ing is slow and without expression, depend- 
ing evidently upon the punctuation marks 
for pauses and inflections. This difficulty 
in reading is very often the reason why the 
pupil does not prepare his lesson properly. 
He gets false and imperfect notions from 
his text, because the difficulty in reading 
prevents his dealing really and freely with 
the notions expressed. Faulty teaching is 
in most cases the cause of his defect. He 
has read as an exercise too much, and to 
get something too little. True reading is 
getting something: and it is truest when the 
something got is precisely the thing said in 
the book. Elementary teachers need a more 
thorough apprehension of this fact, that 
they may devote more attention to finding 
out whether the pupils get properly and 
readily what they read. Many teachers who 
suppose that their pupils can read have dis- 
covered how much more readily they learn 
a lesson which is read to them in class, 
without recognizing what this shows regard- 
ing their power to read. Further, it is cer- 
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tain that those who read books for pleasure 
are also those who get their lessons most 
readily. This suggests a natural remedy 
for the defect where it exists. Find a book 
which the pupil can read easily and in the 
matter of which he is sure to feel an inter- 
est. When he has read that he will be a 
new creature. He will have discovered 
what reading is, and that discovery will be 
for him the beginning of right processes of 
study. He will read to get as soon as he 
has found by experience that that, and not 
word-mongering, is what brings the reward. 
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POLLEN AND ITS WONDERS. 





T is curious to note how in nature an ob- 
ject is made to subserve a double pur- 
pose. Thus the seeds of plants, which are 
the food of man and beast, were originally 
designed to serve for the perpetuation of 
the plants, and the rich stock of starch 
many contain, as the potato, yam, etc., is 
but the patrimony of the infant germ, laid 
up against the time when it should launch 
out for itself. Just so the honey contained 
in flowers is the food of bees and other 
insects, as well as of man himself. But the 
primary use of the honey is to attract the 
bees, that they may assist in distributing 
the pollen as they flit from flower to flower. 
Every detail of structure, every tint and 
streak has its object, and is matter of 
design. 

The very microscopic ornamentations of 
the grains of pollen are roughnesses to 
enable the pollen the better to stick to the 
insect visitor. Almost every plant has its 
peculiar contrivance for effecting this re- 
sult. In the salvias the long stamens work 
as on pivots, the farther ends of which are 
aborted (imperfect) anthers. The moment 
an insect presses against them and just up- 
tilts them, the opposite ends concealed in 
the hood descend upon the insect’s back 
and dust it with pollen which it is sure to 
carry on to the next flower. For the pro- 
tection of the honey many flowers nod, and 
so save their stores from the rain. In the 
scarlet runner, hairs are placed at the end 
of the style so as to rub the bodies of bees 
with the pollen they have swept up in crawl- 
ing about. We may see these “ pollen- 
brushes,” as Sir John Lubbock aptly terms 
them, in the common daisy. Not unfre- 
quently flowers have their throats protected 
by fringes of hairs, as in the case of the 
wood geranium, so that falling rain or 
gathering dew cannot penetrate the interior 
and dissolve away the honey secreted there. 
One of the most curious illustrations of this 
is seen in the birthwort—a singular English 
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plant. It is lined with stiffish hairs, which 
point backward and allow insects to pass in 
to the bottom of the tube: once there, 
however, they are held as in a trap. They 
are kept prisoners until the pollen ripens 
and is shed on them, when the hairs shrivel 
and they escape with their load. If the 
very “hairs of our heads are numbered,” 
i. ¢., have their function and office pre- 
scribed for them, why may we not say the 
same of these floral ornaments? The col- 
ored converging lines and veins which mark 
the petals of the geranium, pelargonium, 
and many other flowers, serve as honey- 
guides for insects. They invariably con- 
verge toward the nectaries at the base of 
the petals and the stamens, and an insect 
following them is led directly to where the 
honey is secreted; on the way its body is 
sure to be dusted with pollen, or to have its 
already-dusted body brought into contact 
with a pistil ready to receive its pollen. 

The brilliant colors and odors of plants 
serve to attract insects. Thus we see that 
while our sense of beauty is delighted with 
the forms and odors of the flowers, their 
original object is more utilitarian, and what 
seems at first sight mere outward and non- 
essential decorations or attractions, are nec- 
essary to the very existence of the plant. 
In these manifold contrivances, whose mar- 
vellous uses demand the highest culture and 
the keenest perception to detect, one can 
but perceive proofs of a creative skill that 
planned the flower, the insect and man, and 
from the beginning arranged to meet their 
varied wants. 





TEACHER’S PERSONAL POWER. 


pb as is the problem of personal 
power and its acquirement, it is one 
of vital importance to every noble teacher. 
In an address on this subject before a con- 
vention of teachers some time ago, Dr. 
Charles J. Little, of Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, gave many helpful suggestions. 

After distinguishing between great teach- 
ers and famous teachers, and stating that 
Dr. John Pound, who taught Dr. Guthrie 
the secret of ragged schools, was perhaps a 
greater teacher than Dr. Thomas Arnold, 
the speaker urged those who would have 
personal power in teaching to be possessed 
of and by living facts, “living in the double 
sense that they are capable of producing 
life in others, and that they are vividly ap- 
prehended in the mind of the one who sets 
them forth. A fact that is not productive 
of life and of intellectual power in the pupil 
is not a living fact. It may be useful for 
illustrative purposes, but it must be kept 
down sharply to its auxiliary place. It is by 
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getting hold of the living personalities of 
history, and by getting possession of the 
living events and fruitful principles that 
have come down to us from the past, that 
we are able to make the past vital to those 
with whom we deal. 

“Once in possession of great, vital facts, 
personal power next depends upon skill of 
communication. There is something very 
marvelous and, up to our time, undiscovered 
in the relations of one human being to 
another. One of the questions that have 
baffled students of the human mind is the 
power of one human nervous organization 
over another. But it has been clearly settled 
by one of the greatest German thinkers of 
modern times, that ease of intellectual move- 
ment is dependent upon a certain condition 
of well-being that exists not simply in the 
organization of the one who is thinking, but 
existing in the surroundings of the one 
who is thinking. The personal power of 
the teacher, then, depends primarily upon 
his power of diffusing the right kind of an 
atmosphere about him. You know these 
singularly graphic lines of Goldsmith on 
the Village Schoolmaster: 

The busy whisper circling round 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned 
And Goldsmith was touching the great law 
that, as Mr. Lincoln used to say, ‘ unbe- 
knownst to himself,’ the teacher seems to be 
diffusing an atmosphere which depresses or 
represses the possibility of every intel- 
lectual movement on the part of the pupil. 

“ Let me speak to you of the negative and 
the positive side of this. There are three 
sources of failure in the teacher. The first 
is personal discomfort. There is nothing so 
melancholy as to see an irritable teacher 
diffusing irritation and impatience through 
the whole class. It is not what you talk 
about, or what you know or don’t know, 
but it possesses your own soul. If you are 
to have personal power in teaching, you 
must overcome personal discomfort. 

“Then there is bewilderment. It takes 
on two forms; sometimes the form of self- 
bewilderment, and that will destroy any 
teacher’s power. Be in front of a class, 
and be yourself bewildered and obtuse, and 
your pupils will soon know one thing, that 
you do not know any more than they do. 
And don’t attempt to bewilder others by 
knowing too much. The teacher has power 
who knows how to select what is adequate 
and necessary to the topic in hand. 

“ Again, distraction that leads you away 
from the subject you ought to be illustrat- 
ing and illuminating will destroy your 
power. The teacher’s power lies in keep- 
ing the grip of his pupils and of the subject 
in hand. Don’t allow yourself, either by 
the vagaries of your own mind, or the ques- 
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tions of the class, to be led away from the 
great point that belongs to the teaching you 
have to do. 

“Then there are requisites, qualities that 
you must have if you would have personal 
power in teaching. You must have sym- 
pathy. Now I beg of you to distinguish be- 
tween gush and sympathy. In many years 
of teaching, I have discovered this fact, if 
nothing else, that pupils don’t like gush. 
But they do like sympathy. The sympathy 
that comes from an understanding of their 
peculiar make-up; that comes from that 
tact which discovers their weaknesses and 
avoids them, and their powers and culti- 
vates them; which will teach you what not 
to say as well as what to say, and which 
nobly and bravely indulges in praise. Some 
people seem to think there is a virtue in 
blame, and that they are bestowing a luxury 
in conferring praise. You are giving your 
pupils simply their honest deserts when you 
recognize the work they do. I have some- 
times wondered at the lack of power that 
certain teachers have; and I have discov- 
ered that it largely lies in the inability to 
cultivate sympathetic relations with their 
children; not the sympathy of weak senti- 
ment, but of thoughtful, persistent, careful 
helpfulness. Then there is faith, twofold; 
faith in yourself and in the efficacy of the 
culture and education which you represent, 
and faith in the pupil in whom that culture 
and education is to reappear, and to whom 
life is always to mean more because of you 
and what you have brought him. Without 
this faith you will never have a personal 
power. It is necessary if you are to ac- 
complish the best results in teaching.” 

In conclusion, Dr. Little said “ I am bring- 
ing you the best that a tired man and a very 
busy man can bring on a subject to which 
he has devoted his life. I speak as a teacher 
to teachers. And let me close by simply 
giving two maxims that seem to contradict 
each other. First, Be yourself in the sense 
of not trying to be anybody else, or not try- 
ing to imitate some famous teacher you 
have read about, and in not picking up the 
last method and experimenting on your 
pupils with the last device. If you adopt 
new methods, be sure that they are grafted 
into your character; take them after delib- 
eration and careful reflection, and because 
you have come to feel just where the power 
of them lies, and in just what respect 
they are going to make your teaching bet- 
ter. Be yourself. Don’t be affected with 
your pupils. Don’t pretend to be any better 
or any worse than you are. Be yourself, a 
man; and let it be as clear as sunshine to 
you that there is nothing so bad in a school- 
room as pretense. The other maxim is, 
Don’t be yourself. Be less than yourself, 
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in your earnest effort to make yourself 
adapted to the mind and appreciation of 
those to whom you talk; in sacrificing your 
pet theories and studies for the sake of those 
whom you teach. Be more than yourself; 
rise upon your dead selves. As Tennyson 
beautifully puts it, ‘Make your dead selves 
stepping-stones to higher things.’ Be al- 
ways nobler than yesterday, better than last 
week, stronger and truer to your higher 
instincts than you were before, rising con- 
stantly into the possibilities of splendid 
manhood and womanhood.”—Journal of 
Pedagogy. 


SECRETS WORTH MILLIONS. 





RUSTLESS IRON, ARTIFICIAL RUBBER, MORTAR 
AND DYE OF ANCIENTS. 





I? was announced a few weeks ago that 
a distinguished chemist of the Imperial 
Technical School of Moscow had solved 
the problem of making artificial rubber, and 
that he could now sell the new product at 
about 30 cents a pound. Yet in spite of 
this widely disseminated piece of news the 
price of rubber remains pretty much the 
same. The reason may be found by ex- 
amining the Patent Office records. During 
the last ten or twelve years nearly 300 
patents for artificial rubber have been taken 
out. Substitutes have been made from pe- 
troleum, from coal tar, turpentine, peat, 
from nitrated linseed oil and by treating 
cereals with phyalin. The latter invention 
made a considerable sensation so long ago 
as 1906, yet judging by the constantly in- 
creasing demand for the natural product it 
has had little effect upon the real rubber 
market. 

The chemist working in his laboratory 
can take any substance and analyze it; that 
is, break it up into its original constituents 
and tell you what they are and how much 
of each element the substance in question 
is composed of. But when it comes to build- 
ing up the original substance out of its 
prime constituents there he is at sea. By 
dint of long and patient experiments or 
perhaps by pure chance he may succeed in 
reproducing some few natural products, but 
that is as far as he can go. —— dye 
took many years to synthesize. A German 
chemist accomplished it at last, but the curi- 
ous discovery was made that if blended 
with the natural product made from the 
indigo plant the color produced was both 
more durable and brighter than that made 
by either dye alone. So artificial indigo 
has not yet ruined the indigo planter. 

Artificial camphor has also been pro- 
duced. It is now made from pine tree tur- 
pentine. But the chemist has not yet suc- 
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ceeded in synthesizing gutta percha. This 
commodity grows yearly more rare. Enorm- 
ous quantities are required for making golf 
balls and for the covering of submarine 
cables. A fortune awaits the clever man 
who can make artificial gutta percha at a 
price which will allow it to compete with 
the juice of the Cichopis gutta. Cork is 
another substance of every day use which 
seems to defy the inventor. The only sub- 
stitute for cork is paper treated with paraf- 
fin wax. But such a cork could not be used 
for a bottle of wine. So far nothing has 
been artificially made to compete with the 
bark of the cork oak. 

At Delhi, the new capital of India, stands 
an ancient iron monument which, though 
exposed to all weathers, never rusts or de- 
cays, yet it has no protecting covering. 
Here is a secret which would be simply 
invaluable to the world which was discov- 
ered by some Indian artificer of old time 
and has most unfortunately been lost. At 
a recent meeting of the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute Mr. Cushman said that we could 
face the future with complacency if we 
could rediscover the secret. To ship owners 
alone it would mean a yearly saving of 
millions. Rust is the great enemy of the 
steel ship, and she has constantly to go into 
dock to have her hull coated with anti- 
corosive solution. 

The mortar made by the ancients defies 
our laboratory workers of today. Many 
ancient dyes are more durable than any 
modern ones, and of these, too, we have lost 
the secret, as well as of the wonderful and 
ractically everlasting ink which was used 
y the monks of old. 








TEACHER FOR TEXT-BOOK. 





BY DR. J. M. RICE, 





fa my opinion, the greatest fault in the 
schools of our country lies in the pro- 
fessional weakness of our teachers. In 
order to be an ideal teacher, more is re- 
quired than the ability to conduct a recita- 
tion scientifically, yet the ability to teach 
is fundamental. Before our ideal individ- 
ual is worthy the name of “teacher,” she 
must add to her moral traits a knowlcdge 
of pedagogical principles, and skill in their 
practical application. The fundamental pur- 
poses in elementary teaching are two: 
First, to develop power, the power to ob- 
serve, to reason, to do; second, to aid the 
child in storing in his mind a fund of useful 
knowledge. Of the old school of teaching 
it may be said that the end and aim is the 
acquisition of knowledge; it appeals almost 
exclusively to the memory, and does but 
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little toward the development of power. On 
the other hand, our most radical reformers 
are inclined to look lightly on the acquisition 
of knowledge, and to recognize as impor- 
tant only the development of power. Of 
course, on sober thought, we cannot fail 
to realize that both sides must receive due 
attention. 

If it be the teacher’s aim to lead the child 
to think, it is necessary for her to apply the 
principle that the child must be told nothing 
that he is able to find out for himself. To 
compel the child to study the lesson from 
the text-book in advance of the recitation, 
is to violate this principle in toto, because 
by this means he is directly told by the 
text-book eevry point that he might be able 
to reason out for himself. In order prop- 
erly to apply the principle, it is necessary 
to bring the new matter before the pupil 
for the first time during the recitation 
period. The aim of progressive teachers 
is to aid the pupil in building, so to say, a 
solid and permanent inental structure, con- 
sisting of fundamental ideas, based upon 
concrete facts, which themselves shall 
ever remain fresh and active, forming a 
fund of ready knowledge. To construct a 
mental fabric of this nature, it is necessary 
to bring the ideas to the notice of the pupil 
in a psychological order. It is only when 
we progress slowly and systematically, from 
the known to the unknown, and from the 
concrete to the abstract, that the facts may 
be properly welded together, and lead to 
the formation of clear fundamental ideas. 
To employ the ordinary text-book method 
means a failure to apply these principles, 
for two reasons: (1) in the text-book the 
facts are not arranged in a psychological 
order, but merely in a logical one; (2) in 
the text-book the facts are presented in too 
rapid succession. 

True instruction will not be obtained until 
the teacher is substituted for the text-book, 
as it is then only that the principles of 
teaching can be properly applied. The early 
attempts to teach without a text-book are, 
necessarily, exceedingly feeble. To reach 
any degree of proficiency in scientific teach- 
ing is difficult, and involves years of study 
and practice. If we, as Americans, should 
feel unequal to the task, it would be better 
to retain the text-book. But if we believe 
that we are able to do what our German 
colleagues have done, nothing is gained by 
waiting. 

In spite of their bar to scientific teach- 
ing, there has been strong opposition to the 
removal of the text-books, and particularly 
for two reasons: It is claimed that, if the 
text-book should be abolished, the child 
would not acquire the ability to use books; 
and that the removal of the text-book would 
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cause the teacher to do the work for the 
pupil, so that the child’s mind would be no 
longer properly disciplined. Both objec- 
tions are, in my opinion, entirely unfounded. 
First, the fundamental purpose of education 
does not lie in teaching the child how to use 
books; this is simply an important incident, 
which it is well for the teacher to bear in 
mind. Again, to study a lesson from the 
text-book does not teach the child how to 
use books; it simply leads him to perform 
a task, either to please his teacher or to 
avoid punishment. To know how to use 
books is to understand how to look up 
sources of information, and this ability can- 
not be acquired by committing to memory 
the words of the text-book. By directing 
the pupils to write compositions, and by 
frequently calling for debates, in each in- 
stance suggesting lists of works to be used 
for reference, more can be done in a few 
exercises than can be accomplished by years 
of lesson study. Second, when the teacher 
takes the place of the text-book, the child is 
by no means relieved of a task; on the con- 
trary, in a recitation conducted on scientific 
principles, the child is obliged to perform 
intellectual labor more severe in character, 
though less dull and mechanical, than when 
he commits the contents of the text-book 
to memory. When he studies the text-book, 
he acquires his information simply by exer- 
cising his memory; in a scientific recitation, 
on the other hand, he is obliged to bring 
many of his faculties into play in order to 
accomplish his task—The Forum. 
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A NEEDED REFORM IN TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTES. 





SUPT. ISAAC DOUGHTON, PHOENIXVILLE, 





A SWIMMER against the stream should, of 
course, keep his mouth shut. And when a 
man ventures to cast aspersions upon so en- 
trenched and so honored an institution as the 
Teachers’ Institute, he is apt to find that the 
current is swift and the danger of being 
choked off is very great. But if the attack is 
something more than a mere philippic, he is 
justified in pleading for an open and fair- 
minded consideration. 

An: economic necessity compels us today to 
stretch the purchasing power of every dollar 
to its utmost; and this same economic neces- 
sity should compel us to ask if the money 
which is being spent upon the Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes is purchasing for us the maximum of 
good in increased efficiency of the teaching 
force. If it is, there can be no question but 
that the present system should be adhered to; 
if it is not, there can be no question but that 
the present plan of conducting institutes 
should be thoroughly reconstructed or even 
entirely abandoned. I doubt very much whether 
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anyone can be found to defend the affirmative 
statement, for one has only to attend one 
session of the ordinary institute to be con- 
vinced that those who pay are not getting 
their money’s worth. It is for us to deter- 
mine, therefore, whether it is better to recon- 
struct or to abandon altogether this traditional 
method of teacher training. 

Pennsylvania provides by its School Code 
for the payment of three dollars per teacher 
per day of attendance. This state, according 
to the report of the Department of Public 
Instruction for the year ending July 3, 1911, 
had 36,180 teachers employed in the public 
schools. If the Code had been in force for 
that year, there would have been paid them 
for institute attendance the sum of $542,700. 
In addition, the superintendents could have 
drawn from the county treasuries about $18,- 
000, making a total of about $561,000. This is 
surely an annual expenditure worth testing 
for returns in efficiency. 

It is sometimes argued that this is a valua- 
ble accretion to the teachers’ salaries. A care- 
ful examination of the facts, however, will 
show that actually this is not the case. Most 
of the teachers must travel to the place of 
holding the institute, must be entertained on a 
hotel scale while there, and must in the mean- 
time bear a share of the home expenses. So 
for many teachers there is a decided addition 
to the cost of living for the week. 

But this is not all. The money which the 
county treasuries supply for running institutes 
is very small compared with the amounts that 
are actually needed. In the year ending July, 
I91I, the total receipts for institutes in Penn- 
sylvania were $92,167. Of this the teachers 
by a voluntary tax in registration fees, etc. 
paid the sum of $44,516; and evening lectures 
and entertainments yielded $15,813, of which 
the teachers contributed a large share. In this 
light the accretion to the teachers’ salaries 
gradually dwindles, until in some cases it 
actually becomes negative. 

There is thus, by a most conservative esti- 
mate, an annual expenditure of more than a 
quarter million dollars, chiefly to railroads, 
hotels, lecturers and entertainers, that can be 
justified only on the ground that the teachers 
are made more efficient by this week of 
“school.” This is what I question. 

It were as foolish, however, to contend that 
absolutely no good comes of the Teachers’ 
Institute as to say that absolutely no good can 
come of the Russian peasant’s hand-plow 
method of tillage. Unquestionably many teach- 
ers do return greatly benefited, just as the 
peasant does succeed in adding to his wealth 
by scratching the soil. This is not the indict- 
ment. It is rather a question of efficiency: 
Is the Teachers’ Institute in its present form 
most effectively securing for all the teachers 
the advantages which it should secure? In 
other words, are we scratching the surface 
and getting a crop that withers in the sun, or 
are we plowing in deep furrows and getting 
the hundredfold harvest? 

My indictment against the present form of 
Teachers’ Institute is on two counts: first, it 
is unwieldy; and second, it is unscientific. 

In the first place, it is unwieldy. When the 
Teachers’ Institute first became an integral 
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part of the Pennsylvania school system about 
1867, the county was chosen as a convenient 
unit; but as population and schools have in- 
creased, the unit has become most inconven- 
ient. A comparison will readily show this. 
Following is a table showing the number of 
teachers in each of four counties at three dif- 
ferent dates twenty years apart: 
Number of Teachers 


Square Employed. 
Miles 1871. 1891. IgIt. 
Allegheny ...... 757 764 1704 2519* 
Luzerne ........ 926 653 742 1027¢ 
Chester ...... i Fo «= 36 414 586 
Ae 631 65 65 72 


This table illustrates both the enormous in- 
crease that has taken place in some counties 
and also the astonishing disproportion of the 
county unit. And we are optimistic enough to 
believe that the next two decades will witness 
an accelerated increase in our population and 
consequently in the number of teachers in 
most of the counties. There has already been 
a recognition of this difficulty in the Code 
provision for assistant county superintendents 
and it must be recognized as a difficulty in 
the assemblies of teachers. 

But more than this, one of the cardinal ad- 
vantages of the institute is the social inter- 
course of the teachers. It is all too apparent, 
however, that as the institute grew larger, this 
has not remained unimpaired. When the num- 
ber of teachers in a group was comparatively 
small and the interests of the teachers were 
more or less identical, this social commingling 
was far more possible and probable than now. 
Our large institutes militate against general 
social intercourse, for it can exist only to the 
extent that men and women of like interests 
gravitate together. So there now results a 
stratification of the teachers that is in every 
way inimical to sociability. 

These large numbers, moreover, have given 
rise to the conditions that have made Teach- 
ers’ Institutes, and especially Pennsylvania 
Institutes, a by-word as gatherings of edu- 
cated men and women. It has been found im- 
possible to hold the interest of such large 
audiences for the week without amusing; and 
when story-telling was found to be successful, 
instruction was made to suffer. Indeed, it is 
a well-known fact that the successful institute 
instructor—successful, fortunately, only be- 
cause he is popular—is the one who comes 
with his bag of chestnuts and draws a high 
fee for doing what the average circus clown 
or end-man can do with far more success and 
for far less money; while the unsuccessful 
instructor—unsuccessful, fortunately, only be- 
cause not popular—is the brainy man or wo- 
man who earns many times his fee by insist- 
ing upon instruction and elevation of mind 
and character and who refuses to insult the 
intelligence of his audience by grovelling in 

uffoonery. 

_ Theback rows of an institute assembly offer 
interesting corroboration of this statement. 


* Not including Pittsburgh. 

t Not including Wilkes-Barre, Hazleton and 
maaclce. These districts held separate in- 
stitutes. 
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The instructor who instructs has many com- 
petitors for the attention of his audience,—the 
latest novels, magazines or newspapers, Wise- 
acre-on-Contracts for the budding teacher- 
lawyer, fancywork, and silly idle gossip car- 
ried on in a tone loud enough to annoy all 
within a radius of five feet who care to attend 
to the serious business of the institute. But 
let him tell a story or two, and he has perfect 
attention—while the stories last. All honor to 
the men and women who refuse to disgrace 
themselves and to insult the teaching profes- 
sion by buffoonery, but who stand upon the 
high ground of intelligence and culture. 

But it requires a degree of gripping per- 
sonality and magnetic power beyond the pos- 
session of most men to hold large audiences 
to argument upon subjects that lend them- 
selves so poorly to popular lecture as peda- 
gogy and school management. Add to this 
the fact that a large percentage of the audi- 
tors are there only because the law attaches a 
penalty for absence and have little or no vital 
contact with the work in hand, like horses led 
to the trough with no desire to drink. It is 
easy to see, therefore, why the brainy man or 
woman is unpopular and why the instructor 
of weak personality and power becomes either 
a vapid platitudinarian or a silly zany. 

The most efficient institute cannot in its 
very nature be the large institute. We mis- 
take badly when we apply “trust” methods to 
our educational methods; for combination is 
not economy in education. In our institutes, 
as in our class-rooms, we must measure our 
success, not by the mass effect, but by the 
extent to which we reach the individual; and 
since the ultimate gain is not the teacher’s 
but the children’s, we must not allow our in- 
stitutes to become so large that it is possible 
or sometimes that it is necessary to ignore the 
individual. Measured by average results the 
large institute is of necessity a dismal failure. 
Efficiency demands a smaller and more pro- 
portionate unit. 

The second count in the indictment is that 
the present form is unscientific. Strange it is 
that educators of sense should apply to a 
school of teachers pedagogical principles and 
methods that these same teachers have too 
much elemental common sense to use in their 
own teaching. He would be a fool who would 
set some bottles out on the floor and hope to 
fill them by throwing bucketfuls of wine over 
them; and a bigger fool he who would hope 
to fill some with port, some sherry, and some 
with Madeira by throwing a mixture of the 
three. Yet essentially are we doing anything 
more rational at our institutes? 

It is interesting, if not amusing, to read over 
the reports of the county superintendents for 
the half century that institutes have been a 
part of the Pennsylvania school system. The 
constant theme seems to be like this random 
choice from the reports of 1908: “ Our county 
institute was conceded by all to be the best 
ever held in the county.” If we may trust 
these reports, constant progress and improve- 
ment has been its history, and still we must 
judge it far short of yielding the results which 
we should get. We judge political mass- 
meetings by size and noise; we judge educa- 
tional meetings by genuine interest and per- 
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manent results. We grossly err if we apply 
the first standard to the institute and judge it 
as we should a political rally or a circus. 

Were we to carry the pedagogy of the 
Teachers’ Institute into our class-rooms, we 
should be branded as senseless ninnies. We 
have long ago learned that the foundation on 
which effective instruction must rest is inter- 
est, and that it is waste of time and energy to 
attempt to arouse interest in anything that is 
alien to the experiences of the boys and girls. 
We hear much at the institutes of the doc- 
trine of interest and we learn that good teach- 
ing is possible only when inspired by the needs 
and interests of the pupils. If this is sound 
pedagogy for the class-room, is it not also 
sound for the institute? Can we hope for 
effective instruction except by meeting the 
needs and utilizing the interests of the teachers? 

Since the institute system was adopted in 
1867, very many and radical changes have 
taken place in the educational scheme. At that 
time the interests of the teachers were almost 
identical. Nearly all were engaged in the 
same kind of work, and the rural and high 
schools had not yet taken the highly differ- 
entiated and specialized character that they 
have to-day. 

To-day, on the other hand, the teachers’ 
interests are many and diverse. The astound- 
ing development of high and rural school edu- 
cation have so differentiated the interests and 
aims of the teaching profession as to leave 
almost no identity. In spite of that, however, 
we group together in the county institute all 
the town teachers from the primary grade 
through the high school, mix in the supervisors 
of music and the manual arts, and still further 
complicate the situation by adding the same 
gamut of teachers from the rural districts 
who have a wholly different set of problems 
to face. And then to cap our folly we insult 
the profession by classifying as offenders those 
who absent themselves. Chester county offers 
a good illustration of the heterogeneity of the 
result in the following table prepared from 
the handbook of the superintendent: 
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High school teachers 30 23 23 76 12.5 

Grade teachers ..... 103 86 322 511 84.4 

Supervisors ........ 12 3 4 19 31 
PEBURIS civic ecee oa 12 606 


145 I 349 
Per cent. of total .. 23.9 185 57.6 100.0 


Not all counties will show the same result; 
but all, whether better or worse, will show a 
composite group with varied interests and 
needs. 

In every such institute we impose upon the 
instructor the herculean task of filling these 
vessels of diverse shape and capacity with the 
particular filler that each needs by throwing 
over them a mixture of Madeira, port and 
sherry. And here, I suppose, is where the 
fancywork, latest novel, and Wiseacre-on- 
Contracts came in,—as “ busywork” for those 
who had no interest in the instruction. 

It is idle to argue that teachers should 
have an interest in all that has to do with 
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the cause of education. As well might one 
argue that the carpenter should be especially 
interested in the method of tempering his saw, 
or the smith in the biological history of his 
hammer handle. Of course, they should be, 
and most of them are, interested in a general 
way. But why should a large percentage of 
the teachers take a vital interest in the details 
of work with which they will probably never 
come into vital contact while they have many, 
many problems of their own for considera- 
tion? Is not the essence of our pedagogy par- 
ticular instruction? We do not ask an algebra 
class to sit and listen to a recitation in Ger- 
man because, forsooth, they have had or will 
have German. Would it not be as wise a 
plan to teach our high school pupils en masse 
by having the entire faculty sit on the platform 
and teach in turn? It is economy in school 
to teach by classes. Can we not apply the 
same economy to our institutes? Institute 
instructors, finding it impossible to fit the 
needs of all, compromise by fitting the needs 
of the largest number. When they are spe- 
cific, they are invaluable to some and worse 
than useless to others: when they generalize, 
they all too frequently evaporate with empty 
platitudes. 

It is the height of folly to mass together in 
one assembly teachers of such diverse inter- 
ests, of such diverse training and equipment, 
with so unrelated a set of problems, as have 
the rural and town teachers, and the primary, 
grammar, and high school teachers. The 
changed conditions of the teaching profession 
have brought new problems; and with the 
rapid rise of rural and high schools, even old 
problems have taken on new aspects. To meet 
these problems teachers must be trained more 
specifically. We need to apply to our institutes 
as rational a pedagogy as we exemplify in our 
courses in agriculture and the manual arts. 
We know the varied needs and diverse inter- 
ests: let us apply principles of scientific effi- 
ciency in satisfying these needs and awaken- 
ing these interests. 

On these two counts,—first, that it is un- 
wieldy; and second, that it is unscientific,—I 
maintain that the results of our present sys- 
tem do not justify the expense. But this dis- 
cussion would have no justification except 
that destruction must precede reconstruction. 
In its day the Teachers’ Institute has done a 
good work. Because of the complexity of the 
school program, we cannot and would not re- 
turn to its original aim of “reviewing and 
extending the topics taught in the common 
schools”; but we must conserve two of the 
fundamental aims of the old institute, viz., the 
discussion among ourselves and with experts 
of the immediate problems of our school 
work, and the professional inspiration that 
comes from intercourse with other teachers. 
For academic instruction and professional 
training the institute is unsuited and unneces- 
sary in these days of summer and normal 
schools and local classes in pedagogy, unless 
it be for the isolated rural teacher. But we 
need to bring together teachers whose inter- 
ests are alike in order that they may receive 
inspiration and help with the greatest measure 
of economy. 

Two methods have been tried for improv- 
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ing the institutes. The first of these was rec- 
ognized by the framers of the Code when they 
reduced the minimum number of teachers for 
holding district institutes from fifty to forty. 
But this method serves only to accentuate the 
evils and shortcomings of the present plan. 
It tends, moreover, to provincialism; for the 
teachers of these districts are, as a rule, “ suffi- 
cient unto themselves,” and cannot be brought 
to co-operate with the other teachers of the 
county in educational matters. 

The second method has been tried out for 
many years with varying degrees of success. 
This is to organize the institute into sections 
along the natural lines of division in school 
work, and in these section meetings to con- 
sider the particular problems of the teachers. 
But this scheme, while it recognizes the de- 
fectiveness of the mass plan, remedies it only 
in small degree; for only a little time is 
devoted to these section meetings, the major 
part being reserved for mass meetings of the 
old type. ; 

But this second plan points the way. The 
efficient institute will be the one where all the 
teachers in attendance will be there because of 
identity of interest. The small county and the 
district institutes are made by a vertical cleav- 
age of the teaching force; but we need instead 
more of a horizontal cleavage. There will be 
distinct conventions of primary, grammar, 
high, and rural school teachers. Where the 
unit would be too small, as, for example, in 
the high school section, two or more counties 
can be combined. In each of such conventions 
the work can be made as specific as can be 
desired with apology to no one. 

There will, of course, be greater difficulty 
of administration; but the assistant superin- 
tendents provided for in the Code will serve 
to relieve this. In the densely populated coun- 
ties separate institutes can be held of the 
teachers engaged upon the different levels of 
the school work; and such divisional institutes 
can be managed by the county superintendent 
or an assistant. Counties with few teachers 
can combine for institutes along these same 
lines. Such a plan will result in a more pro- 
portionate and more scientific unit. As a re- 
sult the institutes will become more manage- 
able and interest will be greater. 

The advantages that will accrue to the 
teachers are also important. In the first place, 
the smaller group will make it less likely that 
the teacher of limited experience who most 
needs the good which the institute can afford, 
will be lost in the mass; and, since the whole 
time will be devoted to discussion of the par- 
ticular problems in which he or she is engaged, 
there will be no inclination to sit in the back 
tows and become a disinterested or even re- 
bellious “spectator.” Asa consequence, lack of 
interest on the part of the teacher and buf- 
foonery on the part of the instructor will dis- 
appear. Furthermore, it will not be necessary 
to resort to the method of the criminal court 
to compel attendance. Make the institutes 
worth while and teachers will attend. 

_ In the second place, the fact that each group 
is made up of teachers engaged in the same 
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line of work will make possible a correlation 
of experience and a co-ordination of effort 
that must be profitable to all. Our work will 
thus become intensive rather than extensive, 
concentrative rather than dissipative. And 
there must come therefrom a larger measure 
of professional inspiration than is possible in 
the heterogeneous assemblies that we now 
have. And it will not then be possible for lec- 
turers from sister states to slur upon the in- 
telligence and culture of Pennsylvania teachers. 

In this way we can regain the advantages of 
the old-time institute—discussion of immediate 
problems and professional inspiration—and 
thus we can hope for a definite and unmis- 
takable improvement of the teaching profes- 
sion. A reconstruction is sorely needed. The 
unit of grouping, whatever advantage it may 
formerly have had for administrative pur- 
poses, is unscientific and disproportionate. The 
proper basis for division is identity of inter- 
est, and in no other way can we expect the 
maximum of good. When identity of interest 
binds our institute assemblies, it will not be 
the railroads and hotels that profit most by 
“institute week.” 

Conservation and concentration are the key- 
notes of industrial progress; our industrial 
economy is shot through with elimination of 
waste; and scientific efficiency is the shibboleth 
of the shop and office. Let us in our school 
economy eliminate waste, concentrate effort, 
and conserve interest and energy. Let us cease 
to mistake enthusiasm and poise for power, 
hilarity for professional inspiration, and in- 
anity for sanity. Let us rather aim for effi- 
ciency and judge our institutes by results, 
both actual and potential; and let us so reor- 
ganize the work that there shall accrue to the 
teachers the largest measure of inspiration 
and uplift that the institution is capable of 
yielding. If we do so, the expenditure of a 
half million dollars annually will become an 
economy; otherwise it must remain a wanton 
extravagance. 


— 
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TREES AND NATURE STUDY. 








' BY JULIA E. ROGERS, 





“T am sorry for you,” wrote the out- 
going teacher to her successor. “The 
past year will always be a nightmare to me. 
Maybe you have more endurance than I. 
But I warn you beforehand that the 
Hyrcanian deserts and the vasty wilds of 
wide Arabia can furnish no horde more 
awesome than the little savages you will 
find in Room 7. I wish you joy of them!” 

This note introduced the new teacher to 
her charge. She showed it to me at the 
close of the summer institute, and asked me 
what work she should attempt in Nature 
Study. I said: “Take trees. A_ half- 
grown boy wants manly subjects, and he 
wants to tackle them manwise. Trees have 
bigness, and strength, and a fine air of lofty 
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indifference. These qualities challenge the 
attention and admiration of boys.” 

There was a look in her eyes that I liked. 
“Write me at the end of the year, will you, 
all about it?” She promised gladly, and 
we separated. During the next vacation I 
got a letter, and I quote from it: 

“They weren’t Hyrcanians at all,” she 
wrote, “they were just boys! They did 
take my breath away at first, but their 
mental attitude was so natural and sincere 
that we came to an understanding at the 
very outset. But they were so rough-and- 
tumbly in every way that I couldn’t help 
worrying. 

“One day I was walking alone up in the 
hill country, and I found an oozy bank 
where a brook had its beginning. It crept 
along for some distance under a band of 
fresh green grass; then suddenly declaring 
itself, it dimpled in the sun as it wound its 
way among the sedges. Farther down it 
became impatient of obstacles and narrow 
limits, and flung itself grumblingly over a 
rocky precipice. I couldn’t go any farther, 
but down yonder in the valley I saw it 
flowing—deep, placid and decorous, on its 
way to join the brimming river. 

“Here was my lesson spread out in a 
parable. I said to my restive soul, ‘ That 
class of yours is like this brook. Those 
boys were Jamies and Harrys in the pri- 
mary room—dear little fellows, in ruffled 
shirt waists. They will eventually turn into 
sedate Jameses and Henrys. Just now they 
are Jims and Hanks—little Niagaras, as it 
were. Yon thirfty farmer makes this 
waterfall turn his grindstone. Are you 
bright enough to take a hint?’ 

“T remember that for the first lesson we 
platted the school yard, and found out what 
the trees were. We did it at recess time. 
Nobody was obliged to come, but they all 
did. Curiosity soon gave place to interest. 
‘Those who came to scoff remained to 
pray.’ 

“O well, they began to learn a new lan- 
guage—the sign language of the woods— 
and they liked it. It was a great surprise 
to them to find that the buds were made in 
summer for the next season’s growth, and 
that you could always tell an oak from 
other trees by the leaf scars. Those doubt- 
ing little Thomases had to pull the leaves 
off before they were convinced that the 
scars had anything to do with leaves. I 
let them work out the law of leaf and 
branch arrangement, and learn that buds 
and leaf scars tell the forester a truer story 
than the leaves do. 
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“How we did enjoy the study of the age 
of trees! The new twigs, with their leaves 
on, were an easy proposition. But the 
little ridgy bands grew more and more ob- 
scure on the older wood, and we couldn’t 
be sure for more than three or four years 
back. The hardest case was a wily old 
apple tree in a fence corner, which utterly 
refused to tell her age! After this puzzle, 
we went to a boggy hollow fringed with 
willows. There were trees little and big, 
with their varying ages writ large on lusty 
stem and branch. It was a happy thought 
to go. It restored confidence. 

“From the willows we learned something 
of the natural preferences of trees. Alders 
and cottonwoods were as thirsty as the 
willows. This led us to find out what trees 
liked better the upland soil, which grew best 
in deep loam—which didn’t mind a sandy 
soil or stiff clay. 

“We learned why oaks cover a hillside, 
while maples scatter more, by seeing acorns 
drop and roll down hill, and by finding with 
them the winged samaras of distant maple 
trees, all sprouting and taking root. 

“Here on the soft forest floor we sat and 
talked of many things. I had always 
wanted to give a lecture on Natural Selec- 
tion! This was my opportunity. The 
dead and dying among the living—the 
struggle for existence—had ample proofs 
among leaves, twigs, branches and trees. 
And I could not have asked for a more 
interested, discriminating and intelligent 
audience.” 

Here endeth direct quotation from that 
precious letter. It was very long. And 
people do not read long articles in summer. 

The kinds of timber; the uses of each; 
the meaning of the rings and knots and 
grain in wood; the doings in the logging 
camp, the saw mill and the factory ;—such 
weighty matters filled the winter with de- 
lightful lessons, and chapters read from 
Thoreau, Burroughs and the “ Ballads of 
Robin Hood” came in to brighten the end 
of many a drab, unpleasant day. 

In the spring they watched with delight 
the unfolding of buds into leaf and blossom 
and fruit. The miracle of returning spring 
aroused new feelings. A sense of the 
majesty and mystery of life touched each 
one. 

* a * * * x 

To point a moral would be allowable at 
the end of this tale. But I think it would 
be presumptuous. Those who have read 
thus far have found it—Review of Educa- 
tion. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


AUTUMN ARBOR DAY PROCLAMA- 
TION. 





“He that planteth a tree is a servant of God, 
He provideth a kindness for many genera- 


tions, 
And faces that he hath not seen shall bless 
him. Henry Van Dyke. 


The trees are our friends. They protect us 
from the glare of the sun in summer and 
shield us from the chilly blasts of winter. 
They beautify the streets of our towns and 
cities. They adorn the greensward of our 
homes. They clothe our hilltops and husband 
our supply of water. 

Noble trees do not attain their growth in a 
day. The fullness of years is theirs. From 
an acorn to a mighty oak is more than the 
span of a human life. Many of the trees most 
highly prized by us are due to the foresight 
and kindness of our fathers and forefathers. 
They have planted that we might be benefited. 

Let us pass on to those who follow that 
which has been handed down to us. With the 
unselfishness of our forbears, let us plant the 
forest, the shade and the fruit trees. 

In this spirit and in accordance with estab- 
lished custom 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1913, 
is hereby designated and set aside as Autumn 
Arbor Day. It is earnestly urged that teach- 
ers and pupils in all public and private schools 
of this Commonwealth, with an appreciation 
of the needs and comforts of the coming gen- 
erations, will observe this day by the planting 
of trees, and with suitable exercises. 

NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction. 


<< 


8 Nas suggestion has recently come to us 
from two or three quarters, that, in 
making contracts with teachers, Boards of 
Directors might accomplish good by fixing 
certain salaries in addition to a copy of The 
School Journal for one year to each teacher. 
In this case the Board would subscribe and 
pay for The Journal, making a present of it 
to the teachers. Or in some localities it 
might be better to subscribe for a copy for 
each school in the district, to be kept in the 
school for the use both of teacher and pupils. 
The suggestion is practical—a very good 
one, indeed—and the price of subscription 








would be found a profitable investment to 
all concerned. 


Fatt Arbor Day! State Supt. Schaeffer 
has announced the 24th of October as the 
date of the next Arbor Day. All the 
schools are now in session, and there should 
be a very wide practical observance of this 
day of so large possibilities. Any school 
program that does not include something to 
be planted is a failure. Though readings 
and recitations and music are good and 
helpful and greatly enjoyed they cannct 
take the place of the possible, essential 
thing to be planted, and to be a living, 
growing thing of beauty and pleasure and 
profit in the coming years. Be sure that 
the day is observed in the spirit in which 
it is appointed—that more trees and shrubs 
and vines may grow on the school grounds 
and elsewhere because of it. 


Dr. G. STANLEY Hatt, of Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Massachusetts, in ad- 
dressing several hundred school teachers in 
Chicago recently, pleaded for the return of 
the rod in schools. He said: “The rod 
furnishes the best punishment to the unruly 
child, but if used the teacher must flog when 
in the full flood of righteous indignation; 
she should not wait until her anger has 
cooled.” Good for Hall! He had a rare 
mother, and some other good teachers, and 
he knows they brought him up “in the way 
he ought to go.” The applause of the 
teachers was practically unanimous. 


EpucaTIon in foreign countries is given 
special attention in a survey just issued for 
free distribution by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, in the belief that foreign 
experience is particularly valuable at this 
time for affording light on school problems 
now under discussion in the United States. 
In vocational training especially foreign 
experience needs to be considered. Ger- 
many, Austria, Switzerland, Norway, and 
other European nations have for many years 
been making provision for industrial and 
technical instruction in public schools, and 
their systems, while undoubtedly not adapt- 
able as a whole to American conditions, 
should aid materially in solving the voca- 
tional problem in the United States. 


A school for discontented children has 
been tried in Kansas City, Missouri. Pupils 
of fourteen years and upwards who show 
signs of losing interest in their studies and 
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wishing to stop school are enrolled. A great 
part of the time in the school is given to 
work in the chosen trades of the pupils, as 
it has been found that “ book larnin” only 
drives the discontents out of school. Suffi- 
cient work in the regular studies is kept up 
to fit the pupil for proficient work in busi- 
ness or his trade, but the studies are made 
as practical as possible. The experiment is 
considered highly successful. Other cities 
may soon be doing similar work. 


KnowincG of what I am talking, says a 
writer in the Washington Herald, I beg to 
admonish students of public speaking to 
avoid as far as possible the use of the fol- 
lowing phrases: I rise with diffidence. Un- 
accustomed as I am to speak. By a happy 
stroke of fate. It becomes my painful duty. 
In the last analysis. I am encouraged to 
go on. I point with pride. On the other 
hand (with gesture). I hold. The vox 
populi. Be that as it may. I shall not de- 
tain you. As the hour is growing late. 
Believe me. We view with alarm. As I 
was about to tell you. The happiest day of 
my life. It falls to my lot. I can say no 
more. In the flush and bloom. I cannot 
find words. The fact is. To my mind. I 
cannot sufficiently do justice. I fear. All 
I can say is. I shall not inflict a speech 
on you. 


A LAPEL buttom is the latest and one of 
the most effective means employed by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to promote safety on 
its lines. The button is of the ordinary 
lapel size, is colored and bears upon its face 
the insignia of the railroad, a keystone, with 
the interlacing initials, P. R. R. Upon the 
upper rim is the word “Safety.” This 
button has been adopted by the officials as 
the best device to keep always before the 
mind of the wearer the need of being on 
the alert for safety. Each employe, con- 
ductors, engineers, firemen, brakemen, etc., 
is expected to wear one on the lapel of his 
coat. The high officers are setting the 
example by wearing the button themselves. 
One adorns the coat of President Rea. 


THE State Board of Education has ap- 
proved a bulletin prepared by the Industrial 
and Agricultural Education experts of the 
State Educational Department, which de- 
fines vocational education and gives the in- 
terpretation of the law passed by the last 
Legislature. It will be issued shortly to the 
school districts of the State. Attention is 
called to the fact that the Commonwealth, 
under the terms of the vocational school 
act, will give school districts and unions 
of school districts maintaining vocational 
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classes an amount equal to two-thirds of the 
sum which has been expended during the 
previous school term for instruction in 
practical subjects and closely related tech- 
nical and academic subjects, but no district 
will be paid more than $5,000 a year. The 
law makes no provision for reimbursement 
for the teaching of manual training and 
domestic science as generally conducted, 
and in order to be approved for State aid 
the course must be strictly vocational in 
nature and carried on in accordance with 
State requirements. 


RuskIN tells us that the first lesson he 
learned was to be obedient. “One even- 
ing,” he says, “when I was yet in my 
nurse’s arms, I wanted to touch the tea-urn, 
which was boiling merrily. It was an early 
taste for bronzes, I suppose, but I was reso- 
lute about it. My mother bade me keep my 
fingers back. I insisted on putting them 
forward. My ‘nurse would have taken me 
away from the urn, but my mother said: 
‘Let him touch it, nurse.’ So I touched it, 
and that was my first lesson in the meaning 
of the word liberty. It was the first piece 
of liberty I got, and the last that for some 
time I asked.” 


A LONG train test was made recently on 
the Pennsylvania between Altoona and 
Enola, 133 miles. A Baldwin locomotive 
hauled 103 steel hopper cars, with an 
average lading of 100,000 pounds, at a speed 
of seventeen miles an hour. One effect of 
long trains which the railroad it believed to 
have in view in making the test would be to 
offset the additional expense due to the full 
crew law. The first of five of the largest 
locomotives in the world has been com- 
pleted and is being given a final test at the 
plant of the Lima Locomotive Works in 
New York before being formally turned 
over to the Erie Railroad to be used for 
passenger service. The engine was built at 
a cost of $40,000. It is of the Pacific type, 
and is built for a speed of 100 miles an 
hour. The locomotive can be used only be- 
tween Jersey City and Susquehanna, be- 
cause it is too large to clear tunnels on the 
Western divisions of the Erie railroads. 


Tue last report for the public schools 
shows 1,322,254 pupils enrolled in Penn- 
sylvania, of whom 132,627 are in Philadel- 
phia. Many schools began during the latter 
part of August, others not until late in 
September, due to the seven-months term 
and to the fact that the boys are helping 
with farm work. There are nearly 2,600 
school districts in the State, and more than 
thirty thousand school houses. The School 
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Journal is the official organ of this greatest 
interest of the commonwealth. It goes to 
the Secretary of each school district, and 
into the homes of many of the best and most 
earnest school directors. Can a School 
Board do a better thing than to send it to 
the address of each teacher employed in the 
district, regarding it as an essential item 
on the list of school supplies. It-costs little 
and, in the hands of good teachers, will aid 
in making all the school outlay yield a 
better return for the boys and girls. 


CAMINETTI is quoted as deploring the fact 
that he was a social pariah in San Fran- 
cisco. He could not find work, and his 
friends did not want to be seen with him, 
and he adds, “I have a hard time trying 
to appear as if I didn’t mind it.” That is 
the way it ought to be, says a leading news- 
paper, and the fact is to the credit of public 
opinion in California. Too often the man 
who has broken the Decalogue wherever 
and whenever he pleased enjoys an im- 
munity from adverse criticism. His asso- 
ciates are afraid of being considered phari- 
saical should they condemn him. “ When 
public opinion is against a man it is just 
about his finish,” whispers Caminetti. If 
conduct like that of which Caminetti stands 
accused met with outspoken reprobation 
everywhere there would be fewer crimes 
committed against public decency. No man 
is sufficiently callous and audacious to defy 
the withering blast of popular criticism of 
his course. A term in jail, or a heavy fine, 
or any other punishment that could be sug- 
gested is a light penalty compared with 
social excommunication. A man might 
well pray to be spared this penalty, and the 
mere contemplation of such a fate should be 
sufficient to deter him from the perpetra- 
tion of the misdeed that will make his name 
a byword and a hissing during all the days 
to come. No wonder that a man’s reputa- 
tion is reckoned by Shakespeare as his 
“purest treasure” and “the immediate 
jewel ” of his soul, or that in the Scriptures 
its value is set above that of “ rubies” or of 
great riches. 


A LIBERAL use of slipper or strap is sug- 
gested by Judge Barrett of the Philadelphia 
Juvenile Court to parents who complain of 
their inability to control their children. In 
a majority of seventy cases heard by him in 
one day the wayward boys and girls were 
placed on probation, but only after he had 
criticized the fathers and mothers for not 
being able to control their children at home. 
He said: “It seems to me that many of the 
children of Philadelphia cannot be managed 
by their parents. They have to ask the 





Commonwealth to care for them and teach 
them what they should be taught in the 
home—the rudiments of good citizenship. 
I should think that a mother or father ought 
to be able to govern their own children, if 
they have an old slipper or a strap in the 
home. In many instances the parents are 
the ones who need instruction.” 


It is not nearly so difficult to choose be- 
tween good and evil as it is to choose be- 
tween good and better, or better and best, 
says a recent writer. The bad is generally 
plainly labeled. A vicious life is clearly 
written in a repellent face. A wolf looks 
like a wolf and a snake like a snake. Na- 
ture helps us to tell what is not good for 
the body by the objectionable appearance, 
the ominous sound, the offensive odor or the 
repugnant flavor; and our conscience gives 
us warning of the things that are not salu- 
tary for the soul. But if two things are 
put before us, both of which are worthy 
claimants upon our time and our energy, it 
is not simple to decide which we shall do 
better to select. Two charitable causes ap- 
peal with equal validity—to which shall we 
give money? Two political candidates 
seem equally worthy—to which shall we 
grant our favor? Of two books to read, 
two plays to see, two persons to visit, two 
places to go, which shall be chosen and 
which rejected, or for the time neglected? 
That is the hard decision. At any rate, it 
is reassuring to know that if every choice 
we make lies amid the good, the better and 
the best, we cannot go wholly wrong. 


— 





DEATH OF B. F. SHAUB. 





Dr. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN SHAUB died on 
Sunday, August 31st, at his home, in Lan- 
caster, from a stroke of apoplexy, in his 
seventy-second year. Death was unex- 
pected as he was in good health until Sun- 
day morning, when he suddenly passed 
away. He was born August 25, 1841. 
During his boyhood days he worked upon 
his father’s farm, attending school in the 
winter seasons. At the age of eighteen so 
advanced was he in his studies that he be- 
gan teaching and continued in the public 
schools of the county for five years. After 
serving for one year as principal of the 
high school at Bellefonte, he entered the 
Millersville State Normal School, from 
which he graduated with high honors in the 
scientific course in 1869. In that year he 
was elected professor of physics and of 
German in the Normal School, where he re- 
mained until 1871, when he resigned to 
enter upon the study of law. In 1872 he 
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was elected county superintendent and con- 
tinued in that office for eleven and one-half 
years. In 1883 he was elected principal of 
the Millersville State Normal School where 
he remained four years. Many important 
improvements were made in the school 
under his principalship and the tone of the 
school was kept at high grade. In 1887 he 
resigned the principalship and became a 
member of the business firm of Shaub and 
Vondersmith in Lancaster. In 1880 he was 
president of the Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association. In 1875 Franklin and 
Marshall College conferred upon him the 
degree of A.M., and in 1885 Lafayette Col- 
lege the degree of Ph.D. 

The death of Dr. Shaub removes the third 
of a notable trio of Lancaster County edu- 
cators—Edward Brooks, E. O. Lyte and B. 
F. Shaub. It is a noteworthy circumstance 
that all the surviving ex-principals of the 
Millersville Normal School should pass 
away inside of fourteen months, Dr. Brooks 
at Overbrook on June 29, 1912, Dr. Lyte 
in Lancaster on January 3d, and Dr. Shaub 
on August 31st of the present year. The 
first held the principalship 1865 to 1883; the 
second from 1883 to 1887; the third from 
1887 to 1912. Dr. Brooks died at the age of 
83, Dr. Lyte at 70 and Dr. Shaub at 73. Dr. 
Brooks was a native of New York state but 
came to Millersville in 1856; Drs. Lyte and 
Shaub were born in Lancaster County, and 
in boyhood their homes were but a few 
miles apart, as the Lytes lived on a farm at 
Bird-in-Hand, the Shaubs on a farm close 
to Strasburg. Both were students under 
Dr. Brooks and were graduated during his 
incumbency ; the former in 1868 and the lat- 
ter in 1869. 


_— 
> 





TOO MANY INCOMPETENTS. 





cS aes following is taken from a recent 
editorial in The Outlook, and is sug- 
gestive of the open door of opportunity for 
teachers: “ Some one has well said that the 
tragedy of to-day is not the tragedy of the 
criminal, but of the incompetent; and not 
of the absolutely incompetent, but of the 
relatively incompetent. It is the tragedy 
of the man who has the best intentions 
and the best character and a fair equip- 
ment for his work, but who has not a 
thorough equipment, and who can not do the 
thing he starts to do in the best possible 
way. 

“Society is crowded with half-equipped 
workers, with men and women who are 
honest and earnest, and not incapable, but 
who are not up to the level of the very best 
work. It is amazing, in view of the im- 
mense number of those who are seeking for 
positions, how few persons there are com- 
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petent to fill any particular position. There 
is a host of thoroughly well-equipped people, 
but there seem to be, at the moment when 
they are needed, few perfectly equipped per- 
sons. When one has a piece of work to be 
done, it is easy to get it fairly well done, but 
it is difficult to get it thoroughly well done. 

“If a board of trustees are looking for 
a president for a college, among the host 
of educated men it is amazing how very few 
names suggest themselves. In spite of the 
terrible need of work which weighs upon 
the masses of men, and in spite of the su- 
perior processes of education which are 
offered to the fortunate few, it remains 
true that society is filled with incapable or 
only partially trained people, and that when 
the thoroughly trained man or woman, 
perfectly fitted to do a specific thing in a 
superior way, is needed, a candle must be 
lighted and a long search begun. The great 
lesson to be read to boys and girls to day 
is the need of some kind of absolute com- 
petency, some kind of ultimate superiority.” 


_ 





BRINGING IN TREES. 





fee four million growing trees 
. were imported into the United States 
in the past fiscal year, according to statis- 
tics just made public by the Department of 
Agriculture, while in the same period more 
than seven tons of tree seeds were brought 
into this country. The trees include valu- 
able species that do not now grow in the 
United States, as well as stock which can at 
present be bought more cheaply abroad. 
The tree seeds imported are largely for the 
purpose of reforesting land, although in a 
number of cases they are used in orna- 
mental planting on individual estates. 

France leads in the number of growing 
trees sent here, with a total of 1,782,255. 
Germany is second, with 849,245, and Hol- 
land third, with 690,632. Imports are made 
from thirteen other countries, including 
India, Japan and Australia. 

The trees and shrubs imported are chiefly 
evergreens, such as pines, spruces, firs and 
broadleaf plants—oaks, maples, etc. The 
majority is stock of foreign origin, though 
in a few cases cultivators abroad through 
a special selection of attractive forms of our 
native trees have developed them to such 
an extent as to make them desirable to pur- 
chasers here. 

Besides more than seven tons of tree 
seeds, many thousands of pounds of seed 
of perennial and annual plants, bulbs and 
fruit stock, as well as ornamental shrubs, 
are imported. The greater part of the tree 
seeds, or more than 7,000 pounds, come 
from Germany. 
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